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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 


HE Figaro has obtained, apparently by purchase from a 

lady, acopy of the carefully guarded depositions made befove 
the Court of Cassation. They excite great atteation in Paris, 
but they are not quite so interesting ia London, for they only 
show that popular impressions are correct. The Court 
dispensed with what we cail rules of evidence, and a'lowed 
hearsay gossip, sometimes at third hand, to be repeated ; but 
not a word has come out that will convince any one but an 
Anti-Semite of Dreyfus’s guilt. Even M. Cavaignac, who 
was permitted to make an immensely long speech in defence 
of his theory that Dreyfus “must have been” guilty, and 
General Roget, who restated the whole of the Staff case, failed 
to produce any direct evidence. Secrets were revealed. If 
Dreyfus did not reveal them, who did? That is the sum and 
substance of itall. M. Bertulus, the examining Magistrate, 
ismuch more definite. He says plainly that in his opinion 
Paty de Clam and Major Esterhazy are the guilty men, and 
adds the significant statement that General Gonse told him to 
inform Major Picquart that his military career would depend 
upen his evidence at the Zola trial. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the mass of the depositions will prevent the 
populace from reading them, but their publication will 
almost compel the Court of Cassation to do justice. The Judges 
will not like to go directly in the teeth of evidence. 





All throngh the depositions are traces of evidence that the 
War Depatment “managed” the different trials, influenced 
witnesses, and were intent on preventing any clearance of 
Dreyfus, but the motive, whether for making him a scapegoat, 
or for coereing the Ministry, many of whom suspected a mis- 
carriage of justice, remains as.ocbseure as ever. The Staff 
were hiding up something, that seems clear, but what? They 
say “secrets important to the State and its military arrange- 
ments.” Mr. Conybeare says the fact that one of themselves 
was the rea] traitor. Whisperers insist that the concealed 
truth is'a system of peenlation for the benefit of important 
olicers. Either explanation may be true, though the State- 
secret story is unlikely, but there is no evidence that would 
convince an Englisa jury for any one of them. Nor apparently 
will there be, for while the guilty will not confess, those who 
could prove their guilt, the subordinate agents, have placed 
themselves outside the pale of credibility. No one in 
authority, moreover, 18 intent upon obtaining the full trith, 
while the body. of the people so bate the jdeaof its coming 
out that they will not even allow that it exists. The most 


singular evidence of the general feeling is that Colonel 
Piequaxt, who is a devout Catholic, is fairly popular, and is 
not even accused of relations with the foreigner, is kept ina 
military prison month after month without a trial. The 


reason is he insisted that the truth, whatever it is. should 
come out, 





A preposterous importance continues to be given to the 
disputes in Samoa, a trumpery group in the Pacific of twelve 
hundred square miles and forty thousand people ; but it is 
reported this week that the three Governments concerned— 
London, Washington, and Berlin—are agreed on the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of three gentlemen who, when 
unanimous, will have nearly absolute powers. They are to 
revise the Constitution which governs the group, dismiss 
officials if necessary, and perhaps advise a division of the 
islands. The matter would be of little importance to Great 
Britain, which needs only a coaling-station, even if she needs 
that, but that we must vigorously support American claims. 
The business will be expensive and tedious, for Samoa is one 
of the few places which are still far off; and we suppose 
Signor Marconi will not even try to flash his messages there. 
Note that on the first news of the disturbance the Premier of 
New Zealand offered to despatch a regiment to support any 
British decision. 


The 7imes of Thursday publishes a most interesting tele- 
gram from Vienna giving Prince Bismarck’s views upov 
Pan-Germanism as developed to a visitor—not named— 
at Friedrichsrub. The old Chancellor held that as long as the 
German element was predominant in Austria, which-it would 
be if it allied itself with the Magyars and both treated the 
Slavs well, Pan-Germanvism would remain a danger for 
Germany. She must have an Austrian alliance to protect her 
trom a combined attack by Russia and France. The addition 
of eight million Germans would be dearly purchased 
by the hostility of twenty million more Slavs. Moreover, 
the eight millions would be Catholic, would increase the power 
of Southern and Catholic Germany, and would perhaps make 
of Vienna the capital of the German Empire. That is an 
obviously statesmanlike opinion ; but will the given data con- 
tinue to exist? It looks as if the Germans might cease to 
dominate Austria, and might abandon Catholicism. Herr 
Wolff, the leader of the Pan-Germans of Austria, was last 
week baptised a Protestant, with his whole family, and 1s 
consequently denounced in the Catholic Press as “a servant 
of Satan.” His conversion is important as a. symptom 
indicating that the Catholic Germans of Austria will accept a 
Protestant leader. 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times forwards 
evidence that the great Siberian Railway which will in four 
years’ time connect St. Petersburg with Port Arthur will pay 
from- the very first. It is producing trade wherever it goes. 
The supply of-corn has already increased to a surplus of 
65,009 tons in the steppe just opened up, where only five 
years ago it was necessary to import 96,000-tons a year. Tho 
yearly transport of coal is already estimated at 260,000 tons, and 
it is officially estimated “that the commercial traffic of: the 
Siberian Railway within the next five years will reach 
1,532,255 tons a year, and this estimate is made irrespective of 
any consideration of the probable through traffic when the line 
is completed to the Pacific,” while the time expended ‘in 


travelling from London to Shanghai by this railway will be — 


fourteen days, instead of thirty-five days by sea. We distrust 
all prophetic figures, but we have never doubted that a rail- 
way which joins Europe to the Far East would jiay, or tliat 
its completion would alter all the conditions of power in 
Northern Asia. The only question .is whether the profit will 
be sufficient ‘to pay for heavy ‘rails, solid ‘bridges, - fortified 


- stations, and the indispensable militapy guard. 4 





_ Lord Curzon on the 6th inst. made a speech to the representa- 
tive Mahommedans of the Punjab which is of some interest. 
He acknowledged the greatness of the Mussulman Empire now 





ended, but thought mon of that faith might find conzo'ation 
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in the fact that the Empress reigned over more Mussulmans 
than any other ruler in the world, and that they enjoyed 
perfect security of life and property. The Viceroy accepted 
their assurances of loyalty as genuine, and called the assertion 
that India was “bleeding under British rule” mere nonsense. 
Whether a dominant race ever thinks that dinner is a com- 
pensation for dominion may be questioned, but Indian 
Mussulmans are at least as inelined to be loyal as 
most Indian Hindoos. Lord Curzon was perhaps happier a 
few days before when he thanked the veterans of the Sikh 
regiments, men covered with British medals, for their mag- 
nificent courage and devotion to duty, and recognised the 
wisdom of the Sikh Princes in extending education, so that 
the most martial of communities may hold its own in civil life 
among “the wise, populous, and erudite peoples” among 
whom they are placed. A Sikh is usually splendidly brave, 
but likes his bravery to be acknowledged and praised. 


The American Commander, General Otis, has issued a 
proclamation to the Filipinos declaring the intentions of the 
Americans in regard to the future of the islands. It declares 
(1) that the supremacy of the United States will be enforced 
throughout the archipelago; (2) that such liberty of self- 
government wi'l be granted as is reconcilable with an eflicient 
administration and compatible with the sovercign rights of the 
United States; (3) that civil and religious liberty will be 
assured ; (4) that there will be no “exploitation” of the 
people of the islands for the benefit of others ; (5) that an 
honest civil service will beappointed, inwhich,as faras possible, 
natives will be employed; (6) that public works will be 
promoted ; and (7) that public education will be cared for. 
Other articles guarantee that justice and good government 
siall prevail in the islands. We have dealt with the subject 
as a whole elsewhere, and will only say here that the pro- 
clamation, which becomes the groundwork of America’s island 
Empire in the Far East, is based on sound and liberal lines. 
Tf it is faithfully adhered to, as it doubtless will be, the 
Philippines will be governed as India is. The State 
Department is to be congratulated on the tone of the pro- 
clamation. It has the good fortune to have as its head in 
Colonel John Hay a really great public servant, and a man 
who knows what statesmanship means. 





Last Saturday President Kruger visited Johannesburg 
and addressed a crowd of some seven thousand people 
gathered on the Union ground. The principal part of his 
speech dealt with the franchise question. He would not, 
he said, be worthy to be the head of the State if he did not 
guard all burghers, but also he would not be worthy if he 
did not look after the interest of the newcomers. He made 
no distinction of nationalities,—only between loyal and dis- 
loyal people. ‘The reason why the franchise was not earlier 
extended was that when the goldfields were opened the 
original burghers only numbered about ten thousand, and he 
feared the old burghers would be swamped by the newcomers. 
Now the burghers and their descendants had increased to from 
thirty thousand to forty thousand, and he would propose to 
the Volksraad to reduce the time by five years.” If this pro- 
posal passed he would, after a short period, again propose to 
the Raad to make the time still shorter. These proposals 
would have been made sooner, but rioters and unscrupulous 
persons were always fomenting race-hatred, and his old 
burghers would not agree to his proposals. ‘ There could be 
no bigamy. The newcomers must first forswear their old 
country before they became burghers in the Transvaal.” 
He denied that he could not keep his promises. If 
Johannesburg would co-operate with him he could do much 
more. Was it encouraging to him to send memorials to 
another Government? We cannot say that we feel much con- 
fidence in any real reform of the franchise resulting from Mr. 
Kruger’s assurances. He is probably, however, quite sincere 
when he says that his old burghers will not let him make 
concessions. They feel as the Lords did in 1832 when they 
were asked to pass the Reform Bill. Of course there can only 
be one end, and the longer the franchise is withheld the more 
complete will be the ultimate transfer of power from the 
burghers to the Outlanders. 


The Liberal party has sustained a great loss in the death of 
Mr. Thomas E. Ellis, M.P. for Merioneth, at the early age of 





rnin. 
forty. He diced, at Cannes, of brain fever supervening on great 
weakness caused by a severe attack. of influenza. The son of 
a small tenant-farmer in Merioneth, and learning English as a 
foreign language, he was educated for the ministry and at 
Oxford took a fair degree. He abandoned the -_ of 
the ministry for journalism, and, being an ardent advocate of 
tenant rights, before he was twenty-eight was returned 
for his native county as a devotee of land reform, He 
early attracted Mr. Gladstone’s attention, and in 1894 was 
appointed Chief Whip to the Liberal Administration 
He proved unexpectedly successful. He had great industry, 
rare tact, and a geniality which made him popular with both 
parties, though he remained an almost fanatic Radical, land 
“veformer,” and opponent of Establishment. We think, as 
we have said elsewhere, that his extreme views made him a 
dangerous guide for his party, which must become English jf 
it is to prosper, but there can be no doubt of his ability, or of 
his extreme popularity among all who speak Welsh. It seems 
certain that his eagerness of temperament, combined with 
excessive overwork, ultimately broke him down, as we fear 
they will in the years to come break down many a promising 
man. Tor statesmen, above all, one new lesson is now impera- 
tively needed,—“ Do not fill life too full.” The mind must 
sleep as well as the body. 





In a letter to Tuesday’s Zomes the Duke of Rutland makes 
some suggestions that are worth the consideration of the 
Government. He points out that after Parliament has 
created some thirty municipalities, with Mayors and Alder- 
men and Town Councillors, it is absurd to call the body which 
unites them a County Council, and to call its chief merely 
Chairman. He wants a more appropriate name for the 
Council, and suggests “The Metropolitan Council,” and a 
more dignified title—say President—for its head. That head, 
he thinks, should have a status equal to that assigned to the 
Lord Mayors of various provincia! towns, and should be 
ex officio a Privy Councillor. If this were done, Loadon, 
Without interfering with the City, would be endowed with 
a congruous and intelligible municipal hierarchy. We have 
not the late Professor Freeman’s horror of the word 
“Metropolitan,” but its associations are not good, and we 
do not see why the title of London Council should not be 
sufficient. With the proposal to give extra dignity and status 
to the Chairman of that body we are in entire accord, 
Perhaps the best compromise would be “ The Right Hon. the 
President of the London Council.” It might be also enacted 
that he should oflicially be addressed and described as “ My 
Lord,” and outside the City, but within the Metropolitan area, 
should be given the same precedence as is accorded to Lord 
Mayors within their own cities. We hope the Government 
may be able to deal with the matter. It would be a proof 
that the designs upon the powers and status of the Council 
which are very foolishly, or very unfairly, attributed to them, 
have no foundation in fact. 


The Irish Unity Conference, which met in Dublin on Tuesday, 
was only attended by some fifty Anti-Parnellite Members, the 
Parnellites (except Mr. Harrington, who is a sort of free 
lance, and Mr. O’Kelly) refusing to come to the meeting. The 
net result of the proceedings was that a resolution was 
adopted expressing the willingness of the Conference to enter 
into negotiations with the Parnellites. Mr. Dillon, who was 
the principal speaker, read a document which laid dowa the 
principles of reunion, the chief of which were adopted by the 
meeting. The first was: ‘“ All Irish Nationalists to be 
united in one party on the principles and constitution of the 
Parnellite party.” But though this seems promising at first 
sight, we very much doubt whether the Redmondites will 
agree to fusion, for fusion would mean their being swamped 
by their late opponents. It is more probable that Mr. 
Redmond and his colleagues will play for the bigger stake, 
and sce if they cannot induce the Irish people to ostracise 
“the betrayers of Parnell,” and to follow only the men who 
remained faithful to their chief. 


Mr. Leonard Courtney addressed\ his constituents at Lan- 
drake on Wednesday evening. Discussing the figures as to 
national expenditure, he reminded his hearers that in the 
year 1868 Mr. Bright said a Government deserved a vote 
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* censure which could suggest an expenditure of seventy 
millions a year, a sum seventeen and a half millions below 
last year’s expenditure. e held it was an advantage to get 
money by taxation from few instead of many articles, because 
nearly every new article taxed required new machinery for its 
collection. To the suggested taxes on sugar and corn Mr. 
Courtney, we are glad to ses, offered an uncompromising 
hostility, declaring they must fight most severely against any 
euggestions of change which were class suggestions. After 
admitting in the main the justice of the present system, Mr. 
Courtney wound up with a characteristic proposal that the 
deficit should be met by a fractional rise in the Tncome-tax, 
—say 4 per cent., which would make a considerable addition 
“as well as provide a good excrcise in arithmetic.” Mr. 
Courtney, as a high Wrangler and champion of proportional 
representation, is perhaps inclined to minimise the average 
man’s dislike of fractions. 


On Thursday, at Wolverhampton, Sir Henry Fowler 
delivered his annual address to his constituency. After a 
cenerous tribute to the late Mr. Tom Ellis, he dealt with the 
question of national finance. We cannot follow him 
detail, but may note his conclusion that at present “the 
manual labour class” pays about £45,000,000 a year of the 
taxes, while “ the other classes ” contribute about £54,000,000, 
But even assuming that this calculation is correct—a large 
assumption—it cannot be said to help us very much in regard 
to the essential problem of tinance,—namely, the equalization 
of taxation, and the bearing by cach man of bis fair share of 
the national burden. In the first place, manual labour affords 
by no means a sound distinction beween the poor and the well- 
to-do, There are plenty of clerks and other non-manual workers 
who are far worse off and far! less able to bear the burdens of 
taxation than the skilled artisan, who works with his hands, 
but earns, say, £4, or even £5, a week, while the poor “ quill- 
driver” is only making his £70 a year. What one would like 
to know, is how much is paid to taxation respectively by the 
men with under £5 a week and the men with incomes over 
that amount. We are inclined to think that in spite of the 
direct taxes the men in the poorer class (unless they neither 
drink nor smoke) pay more than their fair share. Sir Henry 
Fowler ended his speech by declaring that the coming deficit 
ought not to be met either by borrowing or suspending the 
Sinking Fund, but only by fresh taxation or a reduction of 
expenditure. The Opposition would not be human if they 
did not desire to force the odium of imposing fresh taxation 
on their rivals; but we trust the Government will not be 
superstitious about the Sinking Funds. 


In 





The Daily Marl of Thursday states that the Egyptian 
Government has under consideration the making of a railway 
from Suakin to Kassala, and thence to Khartoum. We trust 
that they may be able to see their way to sanctioning such a 
linc. The advantages to be gained from its construction are 
very great. In the first place, it brings the Soudan within 
reach of the sea, and would enable us in case of emergency to 
bring troops from India with ease and rapidity. Next, it will 
open up a fertile district. The hill country between Suakin 
and Kassala is rich and well watered. Lastly, it will enable 
us to tap the trade of Abyssinia and to use Kassala, which is 
some 2,009 ft. above the sea, as a sanatorium for our troops. 
At Kassala, too, we should be able to raise regiments of 
mountaineers who may become the Ghoorkas of our Egyptian 
and Soudanese dominion. 





The bulletins from New York are full of a wedding to 
which the local journals give pages of description. The bride- 
groom is Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, son of the well-known 
millionaire ; and the bride, Miss Virginia Fair, the daughter 
of another man of nearly the same rank in the plutocracy. 
The wedding presents are said to be worth £400,000, and the 
description of them reads, as one lady irreverently said, like a 
chapter in Revelations, all big pearls and gold. The incident 
would not be worth mention but for three facts of some social 
importance. One is that the plutocracy in America excites 
at least as much attention as the aristocracy in Europe ; 
another is that this plutocracy thinks it advisable to advertise 
its splendour ; and the third is that the democracy, instead of 
eavying this wealth, evidently enjoys the profusion it produces 


asa sort of highly coloured picture that breaks the deadly 
monotony of the scene around. The wedding is a Masque with 
a continent for spectators. 


On Friday, March 31st, a conference was opened at Leeds 
composed of members of local bodies (men and women) who 
were also either Socialists or belonged to the Labour party. 
At the first meeting Mr. Sidney Webb, who presided, gave 
the conference some excellent advice on the subject of large 
salaries. “They must,” he said, “generously remunerate their 
officials in addition to securing proper and standard rates of 
wages for manual workers. The local governing bodies should 
goin for the highest quality of brain workers as well as the 
best class of manual workers.” They must not underpay 
officials on whom heavy responsibilities were imposed. In 
order to show how great was the field of municipal enter- 
prise, Mr. Sidney Webb mentioned that there are now thirty 
thousand local governing bodies, all of which have been 
created during the last seventy years. The bodies employ 
four hundred thousand persons, and “ directly administer four 
hundred millions of capital.” On the next day of the con- 
ference—z.e., last Saturday—Mr. Sidney Webb dealt with 
“the ladder of learning”—the series of scholarships which, 
beginning with the Board-schools, allow the cleverest boys to 
climb to the Universities—and pointed out how the scholar- 
ships, to be really useful, must include maintenance. It is 
curious to note from the tone and temper of the discussions at 
the conference that neither the high salaries nor the ladder of 
learning met with much sympathy. It is very difficult to 
persuade the British working man, whether he calls himself a 
Tory or a Radical, that any man can possibly be worth more 
than £10 a week, or that education beyond the three “R’s” is 
any good. In time, however, he will learn wisdom on both 
these points. 


Mr. Tchertkoffs article in the Fortnightly, noticed in 
another column, contains a passage on the labour troubles in 
Russia which is curiously borne out by the Zimes correspon- 
dent in St. Petersburg. “The factory workmen of Russia,” 
writes Mr. Tchertkoff, “...... have begun here and there to 
combine for mutual help in their struggle against their 
oppressors, and to exhibit the spirit of unity and co-operative 
enterprise which accompanies all vital energy.” He goes on to 
describe the occurrence of strikes, some of a peaceful character, 
others in which the troops were ordered to fire on the strikers. 
His statements are fully confirmed in every respect by the 
Times correspondent, who, in Thursday’s issue, foresees grave 
trouble in a movement “which,” as he significantly adds, 
“will demand all the skill of Russian statesmen to guide it 
clear of the ultimate goal towards which every movement of 
discontent in Russia is sure to tend if only brutal measures of 
repression are resorted to.” That such brutality has been em- 
ployed there seems little doubt, while on the other side 
Socialist papers and revolutionary proclamations are exten- 
sively circulated in all the factories and industrial centres, and 
the students, infected by the example of the workmen, have 
organised strikes which have led to the closing of all the Uni- 
versities for several weeks. The movement is described by its 
leaders as Social Democracy, but the 7imes correspondent 
labours under no illusions as to its real character, and asserts 
that it has already developed into a revolutionary agitation. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose recovery we are glad to note 
seems to have no drawbacks, was well enough on Sunday last 
to write a letter to the American papers, in which he asked to 
be allowed to “ attempt some acknowledgment of the wonder- 
ful sympathy, affection, and kindness” shown towards him 
during his illness. He cannot answer letters in detail, so 
“takes this means of thanking as humbly as sincerely the 
countless people of goodwill throughout the world who have 
put me under a debt I can never hope to repay.” There is a 
manly, as well as a modest, note struck in the letter which, 
though it will not surprise, will delight all Mr. Kipling’s 
friends. All that we now desire is that Mr. Kipling will be 
preserved from the treacheries of the spring, which, we fear, 
are almost as great on that side of the Atlantic as on this. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 








New Consols (24) were on Friday 110}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
Se 
MR. GEDGE’S MOTION. 

T is most sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Gedge’s Motion 
—to he propozed next Tuesday—which is intended to 
bind the Government to no patronage to any 
members of the English Church Union, will meet with 
@ firm negative on the part of the Henze of Commons. 
As our readers know, we do not say this out of any 
sympathy for the English Church. Union, or because 
we desire to see the opinions it represents prevail in the 
Church. On the contrary, we personally dislike and distrust 
those views, and believe, further, they are not the views 
which are held by the majority of English Churchmen, 
clerical or lay. Again, we should consider it a grave blunder 
in the use of patronage if the Government were to appoint 
to high and responsible positions in the Church persons 
holding the opinions so truculently set forth by Lord 
Halifax. But between wishing that the English Church 
Union shall fail in its efforts, and the wholesale boycotting 
and proscription of all the members of a society which 
is not alleged for a moment to be guilty of anything 
but doctrinal and disciplinary offences, there is a whole 
world of difference. 'The demand that the gates of prefer- 
ment shall be shut upon all members of the English Church 
Union merely because they are members of that Union, and 
irrespective of any personal considerations, seems to us a most 
odious and detestable piece of persecution. And like all 
acts of persecution, the proposal 1s as foolish as it is wrong. 
In the first place, it gives the English Church Union a 
prominence and an importance which it does not deserve, 
and to which unaided by its indiscreet opponents it could 
never have attained. The moment a corporate body is strongly 
assailed it acquires a homogencity which it never possessed 
before. The sense of persecution develops loyalty and 
comradeship as nothing else can. Think, too, of the fas- 
cination exercised on the minds of young men by the thought 
of the semi-martyrdom which is to be enjoyed by joining a 
persecuted body. To the enthusiastic curate the notion of 
Joining the English Church Union will be doubly attractive 
when he feels that his joining is an act of renunciation of 
advancement in the Church. No one will beable to say after 
that that he is entering the Church from worldly or material 
motives. Again, men actually in the English Church Union 
will, if this persecuting Motion be adopted, find it almost 
impossible to leave the Union. Not only will they have the 
Englishman's usual dislike of deserting friends under fire, 
but they will feel that their action is sure to b2 misconstrued. 
*Have you heard that the rector is leaving the English 
Church Union ? I suppose he knows Barchester Deanery is 
likely to be vacant in a very few months.’ That is not the 
kind of thing men like to risk having said about them. 
Depend upon it, then, the effect of Mr. Gedge’s Motion, if it 
were carried, would be to increase the numbers of the English 
Church Union, and to make those who are now members far 
more tenacious than before in their membership. But apart 
from all these questions of convenience, there is the essential 
injustice of condemning a whole body of men together and 
in one batch. And in this case the members of the Union 
are not to be condemned for anything in the constitution of 
their body, or, indeed, for anything that their accredited 
representatives have done; but, in truth, merely because 
their chief, Lord Halitax, has made foolish speeches and 
written “ heady” pamphlets. What could be more unjust ? 
A parallel to the proposal of Mr. Gedge is to be found in the 
action that was taken against Dissenters by the Stuarts. 
Certain Dissenters held and preached doctrines that were 
supposed to be subversive to Church and State, therefore no 
Dissenters were to be allowed to take any share in the 
government of the country. This was the spirit which 
inspired the Test Acts. In truth, Mr. Gedge’s proposal is 
a new form of the Test Acts. Unless clergymen are in a 
position to swear that they are not members of the English 
Church Union they are to be excluded from all Church 
preferment at the disposal of the Crown. 

That a proposal at once so unfair and so grotesque should 
be seriously placed before Parliament, and may con- 
ceivably be carried, is a sign of the mental confusion and 
excitement which has been occasioned by the present con- 
troversy in the Church. When people think of fighting 
so-called Romanism, but what we would rather call extreme 
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sacerdotalism, by such methods as these, it is pretty evident 
that their minds are unhinged by panic. It is like the 
attempt to prevent the spread of the Papal power. by an 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. .As .a matter of fact, the Papal 
power has not spread, but it was not the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act which stemmed the tide: for that ridiculous Measure 
was repealed, as will be Mr. Sidney Gedge’s Motion should it 
unfortunately be passed. In the present controversy the 
fatal error of the opponents of the extreme sacerdotalists jg 
their belief that you can win in a spiritual fight by. means of 
merely temporal weapons. When the conscience is involved 
it is perfectly useless, at any rate in the case of Englishmen 

to force men by temporal pains and penalties to do what 
they think wrong. But, properly understood, this need not 
make us in the least despair of the present state of the 
Church of England. If people will only keep their heads, 
try not to let themselves be inflamed by passion and “ awed 
by rumour,” and endeavour to make the Church comprehend 
as much, not as little, as possible, all may, and indeed will, 
still go well. The majority of English Churchmen of al] 
forms of opinion, and indeed of the English people as a 
whole, are most anxious to maintain the established Church, 
and, though they are confused by controversy, they are also 
anxious that the Church should be as widely comprehensive 
as is consistent with the maintenance of the Reformed faith, 
They want the Church, that is, to go on including the High, 
the Low, and the Broad. But though in matters of doctrine 
they are in effect willing to comprehend almost any one who 
is sincerely and seriously anxious to be comprehended, they 
desire in matters of ceremonial and observance, not. strict 
uniformity, but a certain organisation and regularisation of 
the allowed diversity. But as men make ceremonial a matter 
of conscience, how is this organisation and regularisation to be 
obtained without either oppression of conscience or else 
expulsion ? Our answer 1s,—through the power of the 
Bishops. This is the instrument which can and ought to 
be used to effect a reasonable discipline in the Church. 
Fortunately, with the High Church clergy it is a matter of 
conscience to obey the Bishop, and though men do not always 
act up to their religious theories when their blood is hot, you 
can have no martyrs for conscience’ sake when the Bishop 
gives the order. It is, then, through this conscientious 
dislike of disobeying the Bishops that we ought to work. 
It is, of course, arguable that tke Bishops will not do their 
duty or are on the side of the law-breakers, but if so the 
remedy is in the hands of the State which appoints the 
Bishops. Though we would have no persecuting general 
exclusions, we hold that Ministers should be most careful to 
appoint no men as Bishops who are not loyal to the Church. 
But this, we contend, is what all the present Bishops are, and 
they show it in nothing more than in their refusal to give way 
to panic cries for violent action against the clergy of their 
dioceses. As arule the cry of lukewarmness in a Bishop comes 
from the fact that instead of taking third-hand’ hearsay 
evidence as to ‘the more than Roman superstitions practised 
at, St. Barnabas,’ he prefers to investigate the facts. At 
any rate, as long as the clergy obey the Bishops, and the 
State—ze., the nation acting through its representatives in 
the Government and the Crown—appoints the Bishops, there 
need be no ground for despair. 

And here we would suggest that the demand of the High 
Churchmen to -have Church cases judged, not by the 
Judicial Committee, but by an ecclesiastical Court to which 
they are conscientiously obliged to yield obedience, appears 
to us one which ought to be considered by the Government 
and with the utmost care. Personally, we do not think the 
Judicial Committee a godless Court, or one incapable of 
deciding Church questions. But that is not the point. The wise 
statesman is always anxious to obtain for any and every Court 
the maximum of sanction and of respect from those who 
will be required to obey it. The problem, then, is to find a com- 
petent tribunal which the High Churchmen can discover no ex- 
cuse for disobeying. If such a Court could be erected, the power 
of bringing the extreme High Churchmen into line would be 
enormously increased. We believe that such a Court is to be 
found in the Court of the two Archbishops; but admitting 
for the moment that this Court could not be developed to 
cover the whole ground, we hold that a new Court could 
be erected which would be just as eflicient, from the point 
of view of the State, as the Judicial Committee, and 
infinitely more powerful, because it would have com- 
mand over the consciences as well as over the bodies and 
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arses of those who came before it. Into the details 
of the organisation of such a Court we do not pro- 

ose to enter, but that a satisfactory Court could be 
founded on the unchallengeable powers of the Bishops 
and the Metropolitans we do not doubt. If it were 
actually compored of Bishops, as we should prefer, it might 
no doubt be a little weak in ecclesiastical law, but that 
would be no great matter. We want to see the usage of the 
Church shaped by common-sense, by a wise spirit of charity 
and of comprehension, and with a due respect for the rights 
of the laymen as well as of the clergy, rather than by legal 
technicalities. Meantime, of one thing we are sure,—Mr. 
Gedee’s attempt to set up a new form of tests for high office 
in the Church is utterly to be condemned, and we most 
gincerely trust that it will be rejected by Parliament. Ii, 
however, Parliament must do something in the matter, let 
some reasonable and moderate member propose to substitute for 
Mr. Gedge’s Motion one in effect declaring that no one shall 
receive Chureh patronage from the Crown unless the Govern- 
ment is assured of his loyalty to the Church of England. As 
that is the principle upon which Ministers already act, such 
an assertion of it could do no harm. 





THE LATE MR. ELLIS. 


HERE is nothing more curious in English politics than 

the position of a successful Whip. He is as com- 
pletely unrecognised by the Constitution as the Cabinet, is, 
aud is usually paid either as “* Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury,” or through some sinccure oflice, but he is when 
efficient one of the most important wheels in the political 
machine. He writes no reports, he exercises no patronage 
of any moment, he is responsible for no measure, and he is 
rarely one of the speakers relied on by the Government ; the 
public seldom know anything about him, and he is, as a rule, 
only criticised in the newspapers when he has made a 
blunder ; but he has more influence in shaping the internal 
policy of the country than any Cabinet Minister outside the 
two or three who really rule. He is the true “ power behind 
the throne,” and many a yroject has been baffled; many a 
erand programme drawn up, because a Whip has shaken his 
head or has urged that on such-and-such a matter ‘* some- 
thing must be done.” is business is not merely, as the 
public imagine, to warn Members of important divisions, and 
so keep the party together and enable business to get on, or 
even, as Sir William Hayter once defined it, “to conciliate 
the real masters” by persuasive words, small concessions, 
pleasant arrangements, or whispered promises of political or 
social advancement. He performs those functions, it is true, 
and is lucky if in performing them he does not become some- 
thing of a cynic, and doubtful of the perfectibility of human 
nature ; but he has a higher function than that. It is his busi- 
ness to gather up in intimate conversations the true sense of the 
House of Commons, and especially of his own party in it, to 
understand. why a proposal will not “go down,” to detect 
the half-formulated wish of a majority, to penetrate, in fact, 
to that inner will which so often controls the conscious will, 
and which is possessed not only by most strong individuals, 
but by all great corporations. He confides his opinion to 
the Cabinet, and specially to the Premier, and unless the 
head of her Majesty's Government is a man of very resolute 
and independent judgment, or the Cabinet possesses within 
itself a born Whip, his report has a graver weight than 
almost any speech or even vote. The first contingency, 
which practically reduces the use of the Whip to the smaller 
business of legislation, is not, however, so common as one 
would expect, the strong Premicr being often aware that he 
IS a little out of touch with average Members, and sometimes 
distrusting his own social knowledge. Both Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord John Russell are said to have felt a certain 
deficiency in this latter respect, akin, perhaps, to Lord 
Melbourne’s, who, man of the world as he was, sometimes 
could not comprehend why Members cared so much about 
the things they asked for. The second contingency is less 
frequent, but it occurs. Lord Palmerston, for example, 
always put in the Cabinet if he could Mr. Vernon Smith, a 
man whom the public, and in a lesser degrce the House, 
considered a well-dressed fribble. He was not a fribble by 
any means, but a cool-headed, observant man of the 
world with a weak will, but possessed of a power 
Which Lord Palmerston, who understood men, had early 
detected. He had come faculty in him, probably based on 








sympathy with the average political mind, which enabled 
him to tell almost unerringly what the House of Commons 
was thinking and would think, and his chief trusted, and after 
his manner nobly repaid, his friend’sacumen. In the absence 
of such a man within the Cabinet, a good Whip who can be 
trusted to know in a crisis what the majority think, what is 
wanted, possible or impossible—the House at this moment 
wants impossible, because contradictory, things in China—is 
invaluable, and wields a secret authority which has often 
serions effects upon the course of events. The strongest 
Minister dislikes dragging the House with him, and the 
efficient Whip knows and says whether he is dragging it, or 
just persuading it to follow. 

Is the function one beneficial to the country ? That 
depends entirely upon the man who fulfils it. It is, we 
believe, a necessary function if the House is not to split, as 
in France, into a congeries of minute groups, each with a 
separate leader, who makes his own agreement with the 
Minister, but its utility depends to an unusual degree 
upon personal qualities. However careful or upright 
the Whip may be the general sense of the House 
or party has to be strained through his mind, and 
however self-controlled he may be the report will receive 
from that mind a certain amount of colouring. Men abso- 
Jutely without bias are very rare, and we think mosu 
experienced men will bear us out in saying that those who 
have no fanaticism upon special subjects—e.y., Sir William 
Harcourt when any Erastian principle comes up—are few 
and far between. Sir William Hayter—we quote him be- 
cause old Whigs say he was the best Whip who ever existed 
—had, we fancy, an inner contempt for mankind,.and once 
or twice misled his chiefs by forgetting that the sentiments 
of men about trifles and about serious matters are not in- 
variably the same even in kind. ‘ What rubbish people talk 
about patriotism,’ says the Member, who when it comes to 
the point will be chopped in pieces sooner than give a vote 
or do an act which he thinks seriously injurious to his 
country. .The late Mr. T. E. Ellis, whose loss all Members 
of both parties are this week deploring, was another instance 
in point. He.was a most competent Whip, with a genius 
for making himself acceptable to his own party, and, indeed, 
to the House generally, quick, observant, genial, and devoted 
to his work, but he was at heart a bit of a fanatic, and we 
cannot but think occasionally misled his party and his chiefs. 
He read into Members, especially on education questions, more 
earnestness than was in them,and so heartily sided Radicalism 
to win that he forgot that Radicals differ from each other like 
other people. He was a man of whom no one wishes to say 
any but good words, but we doubt if he was so perfect a 
Whip as Radical journals say, and, indeed, we suspect that 
as the House becomes more and more composite, the perfect 
Whip will be harder and harder to discover. His functions 
will have to go into commission, to the infinite worry of the 
statesmen who have to decide and be responsible. The 
sameness is gone out of the House of Commons, and as 
there are no dividing lines like those of caste, early education, 
and wealth, real knowledge of the inner mind even of a 
majority is becoming almost too difficult to obtain. A 
majority used to be a caste with, say, three hundred and fifty 
men in it, all much alike; it is a body of three hundred and 
fifty men, all different, who wish to act with the coherence of 
a caste. There are few men in the House of Commons now 
who feel sure how the groups will vote on a question not in- 
volving the fate of a Ministry, and probably not five who 
have anything like certainty as to the result of an appeal to 
the country. Demos is a dumb Lord, and though the 
reticences of Demos are not carried fully into the repre- 
sentative Chamber, they exist, to the occasional bewilder- 
ment of Whips, who again tend more and more to be 
devoted to the success of causes rather than of Adminis- 
trations, and to cast glances too frequently towards 
electors rather than Members. That may be, nay is, a 
merit in the Minister of a free State, but it is a blunder in a 
Whip. He has to think solely of representatives; and 
though representatives have to obey constituents, they do 
not always think with them. It was, we believe, impos- 
sible, for instance, for Mr. Ellis to report the probable 
action of Welsh Members upon a tenure Bill without im- 
porting into his report a recollection of the opinion of 
their electors,—a most fertile source of error. The 
detached man may, however, be found, and we certainly 
hope he will be; for if the party coaches are travelling 
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n better roads to a better goal than heretofore, they are 
scrtainly lumbering and stopping more upon the way. 





AMERICA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


LL who wish well to the new oversea Empire of the 
United States, and that means all Englishmen but 
@ minute minority, should feel a sense of sincere satis- 
faction at the proclamation just issued by General Otis. In 
that proclamation are laid the foundations of America’s 
Empire in the Far East, and they are well and truly laid. 
As we have again and again insisted in these columns, and 
shall continue to insist, there is one, and only one, solid basis 
for empire, and that is the moral basis. It is as useless as it is 
unworthy to make the earning of dividends the foundation of 
empire. Any and every edifice of government built on the 
quicksands of mere moneymaking is doomed to perish. It was 
the holding and administering of her colonies on the 
principle that they were to be held and administered, not for 
the benefit of their own inhabitants, but in order to pour 
money into Spain, that ruined Spain. It is the notion that 
colonies exist solely for the benefit of the mother-country, 
and must buy her goods and supply her sons with posts, that 
will ruin the colonies of France. The exploitation of 
colonies for the benefit of the sovereign Power,—that is the 
death-knell of empire. We can sce it in our own history as 
well as in the history of our neighbours. As long as the 
East India Company ruled India in order to produce 
dividends for its shareholders our Indian Empire was a 
failure. When the Company became in fact, if not 
in name, a Department of State, when all ideas of 
trade by the Company were abandoned, and when the 
government of India in the interests of India became the 
ruling principle, our Indian Empire began and has continued 
to flourish. Look at the Empire at this moment. The one 
place which has given real anxiety and trouble during the 
past few years, the one place in which deeds have been done 
that have made Englishmen blush with shame, the one place 
which is from every point of view in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition, is the one place, or at any rate the one important 
place, in the Empire which is held on the old bad basis of 
exploitation and dividend-producing for investors at home. 
The primary and essential object of the owners and rulers of 
Rhodesia is not the good government and the improvement 
of Rhodesia and its inhabitants, but its development as a 
paying estate for the Chartered Company. The fact is, of 
course, not so crudely advertised as we have expressed it, but 
it is the bottom fact, for all that, of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s rule. 

The Americans when they took over the Philippines had 
before them the two systems of colonial government which we 
have indicated,—the system of exploitation, that is the system 
of colonies for the benefit of America, and of colonics for 
the benefit of the inhabitants. Happily they have chosen the 
true English rather than the Continental model. They 
have proclaimed in the clearest words that the Philippines 
will be governed by them for the good of the inhabitants, 
and that the interests of the islands will be the 
basis and foundation of government. It is good that 
Americans should have so explicitly adopted this principle 
of rule, and should have avoided the dangers that ruined 
their predecessors in the sovereignty. They have also, if 
they maintain, as we believe they will, the principles set 
forth in the proclamation, avoided another danger of empire, 
and one to which they were peculiarly liable,—the danger of 
coverning tropical communities, and communities inhabited 
by a population of inferior social development, on a basis of 
sentiment, sophistry, and paradox. There was a danger, that 
is, that the Americans might have recklessly promised to the 
Filipinos political rights and privileges which in fact, though 
not in appearance, would have involved a negation of 
sound government. Happily they have given no pledges 


that the Filipinos are to be endowed with representative | 
institutions and the other phenomena of free government | 


which, though indispensable to the Teutonic races, can 
prove nothing but a curse when applied to such races as 
the Tagals and the half-breeds ef Spain's tropical possessions. 
It is true that the proclamation states that self-government 
will some day be applied, but this pledge is most wisely and 
carefully guarded. Self-government is only to be granted when 
it is “reconcilable with the maintenance of a wise, just, stable, 
effective, and economical administration, and compatible 





with the sovereign and international rights and obligations of 

; Se & > me ° te) 
the United States.” Thisand the declaration that “thesuprem. 
acy of the United States must and will be enforced throughout 
every part of the archipeiago” show that it is the American 
Government, and not the Filipinos, who will be masters 
The American Government, again, will not merely advise op 
help the Filipinos to form a government, but will themselves 
“guarantee an honest and effective civil service, in which 
to the fullest extent practicable, natives shall be employed,” 
In a word, the whole proclamation shows that the govern- 
ment to be established will be on the lines we have adopted 
in India and in Egypt. Absolute equality before the law 
will be given to all the inhabitants, and wherever possible 
they will be the instruments of government ; but there wil] 
be no acknowledgment of the inherent right of the people of 
the Philippines to govern themselves as badly as they choose, 
In a word, the one object will be good government, and the 
improvement and development of the islands, and from this 
object the Administration will not be deflected, on the one 
hand, by any desire to further the selfish interests of the 
United States, or, on the other, by any regard for the 
abstract right of the Filipinos to play at representative 
government. The one question in internal administration 
will be, “* What are the true interests of the Philippines, and 
how can they best be carried out ?” If only the Philippine 
Civil Service, when it is formed, can keep this principle 
always before it, and will remember that personal freedom 
can be perfectly well maintained without representative in- 
stitutions, and that a government need not be arbitrary or 
oppressive because it is not based upon the expressed consent 
of the governed, the administration of the islands may yet 
put to shame that of certain of the States of the Union. 
One thing we would impress upon the Americans with passion- 
ate earnestness. Let them have only a moderate number of 
white men, but let all of those picked men hold important 
posts, and have large salaries, and not merely a living wage. 
Let them adopt, that is, Lord Cromer’s admirable principle, 
and have American heads and Filipino hands. In ‘each 
central department and each provincial district an American 
brain must control, must enforce responsibility, and, most 
important of all, must see that equal justice is done, but 
the executant bands may well, nay, had_ better, be 
inhabitants of the islands. The principle of employing 
only a few English-speaking men in high posts carries 
a double advantage. In the first place, it leaves a large 
field for native administration, and secondly, it forbids 
the use of the small white man of inferior education 
and position on a small salary. The poorly paid white 
man in the tropics soon sinks below the white standard, and 
becomes a great danger to the State. He despises and 
bullies the natives, and yet he cannot hold himself above 
them and proclaim a higher standard. The Americans will, 
no doubt, find it very tempting to use such non-commis- 
sioned ollicers in the work of administration, but they must 
not yield to the temptation. If a white man is worth using 
at all he is worth pay and position which will place him ina 
position of high responsibility, and enable him to feel to the 
iull that esprit de corps which white men who rule in the 
tropics oughi to feel,—the esprit de corps which makes even 
those who are naturally selfish, cynical, and materially 
minded men ready to undergo any sacrifice rather than 
miss a duty that ought to be accomplished. And here it 1s 
worth noting that this esprit de corps cannot be too soon 
stablished. Why should not the American Government at 
once establish a College like our old Haileybury, which shall 
»e for the Philippine, Cuban, and Porto Rican Civil Services 
what West Point is for the Army ? 

We cannot leave the subject of the foundation of the 
American Empire without a word as to those honest and 
sincere men who deprecate the possession of dependencies, 
and hate the very thought of empire. Like our old- 
fashioned Radicals, they look upon dependencies as pure 
evil, and, like them also, they are in the wrong. In 
believe, something of 
‘this kind. * What is the use of going to and holding these 
places unless we use them for our own benefit. But to do 
that is mere highway robbery. Therefore we had better 
have nothing to do with colonies.’ That sounds very logical, 
| but is very absurd. It is based upon three erroneous 
| notions. One is that nothing is worth doing unless it can 
benefit us materially; the second, that benefiting the 
| inhabitants of places against their will, or apparent will, but 





| both cases the underlying feeling is, we 
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] good, is a thing which it is wrong and foolish 
to undertake ; and thirdly, that benetiting another place is 
uixotic nonsense, and confers no benefits on us. All 
these propositions are untrue. The moral and intellectual 


gains of a nation are quite as important as the material gains, 
and, indeed, create the material gains. 


—_—_- 
for their rea 


A nation lives on its 


moral energies, and these are fostered by a wisely conducted 


Empire. Next, it is worth while to govern people well against 
their will. It gives a double blessing. It helps them, and it 
helps you. It educates the governed, and raises the standard 


of duty and moral power in those who rule,—provided their 
object is good government, not money. Lastly, the so-called 
quixotic nonsense of developing and improving tropical and 
derelict places is not quixotry, but develops and improves the 
nation which does the work as much as the people who form 
the material which is to be developed and improved. The 
spirit of the old Radicals was a good one, and they meant 
well, but they did not see far enough. They said : * What 
business have we-in India and Africa?’ What they ought 
to have said was: ‘What busincss have we in India and 
Africa unless we govern those places for the benefit of the 
inhabitants ?’ But to such a question they would have 
said: ‘We have no business to waste our people’s blood 
and treasure in doing miscellaneous knight-crrantry.’ We 
know, however, that such ‘ miscellaneous knight-errantry ’ 
is by no means wasted, but that upon it rests a great deal of 
what is best in the nation. It is in such sacrifices to the 
spiritual and non-material impulses of man that we may 
learn— 
“What makes a nation great and keeps it so.” 

Therefore, in spite of the opinion of many good men in 
America, we desire to see the United States take up and 
carry their portion of ‘*‘ the white man’s burden.” 





THE LABOUR-SOCIALIST CONFERENCE AT 
LEEDS. 

E are not much afraid of Socialism becoming 

\ triumphant either in Great Britain, America, or 
Germany. The essential character of a race rarely changes, 
and the Teuton will always detest the social tyranny and 
minute domestic supervision which are the conditions of a 
truly Socialistic régime. He may sanction pillage, though 
we do not believe he will, but he will never uationalise the 
spoil. He wants to be himself, not an item in the com- 
munity, and prefers independence to improved dict. The 
Collectivism of which Mr. Sidney Webb is the ablest exponent 
in these islands is a much more formidable theory, because 
it has in its favour certain large facts and a pleasing popular 
lusion. There is, we think, no doubt in the mind of any 
man who ean form an opinion on the subject that modern 
industry has in it an inherent tendency towards very large 
combinations. The volume of capital which can thus be 
employed, the extinction of reckless competition, the re- 
duction in the expenses of management, and the immensely 
increased power of dealing with workmen all help to invest 
the great Trusts, combinations, associations, and co-operative 
societies with virtual monopolies, with which individuals, 
however able or industrious, are unable to contend. ‘There 
isno sound hope of preventing the growth of such corpora- 
tons by legislation or by strikes, or through popular 
opinion, and their multiplication produces two results, 
They decrease individualism, for small employers dis- 
appear and are replaced by armies of foremen, and they 
concentrate on themselves a great amount of popular hatred. 
The able workers grow indignant at the extinction 
of independent careers, and the average workers attribute 
any suffering they may endure to the existence of 
monopolies ” and their vast money-power. We hear 
murmurs already even in England, and in America those 
who murmur control great parties. As it is obviously 
impossible to revive individual trading when the world has 
grown accustomed to the promptitude, cheapness, and 
superior methods of its rival, people fall back on the sub- 
stitution of tyrannies which they can control for tyrannies 
which they cannot, and clamour for the municipalisation of 
a!l great industries. Why not, they say, buy the working 





capitalists out, with money raised at low rates from the 
capitalists who want to enjoy without working, and use the 
profits in reduction of taxation, and to increase the amenities 
These things are already said about the 


of the collective life ? 








railways, gas companies, water companies, coal-mines, iron- 
mines, and liquor factories, and the argument will be extended 
to all the industries which are most easily worked through large 
establishments paid out of great capitals. Mr. Webb, we 
presume, would municipalise all these, even if he did not, 
being a reasonable man, include all the producing and 
distributing industries of his model city. ‘This tendency, 
already unmistakable, will, as we have said, be 
accelerated by a popular illusion. It is almost im- 
possible to convince men, except by experience, that 
the community will not be a gentle master. ‘ Why,’ 
they say, ‘ we ourselves, being the electors, shall ourselves be 
masters ; and can we not trust ourselves to be kind to our- 
selves even if we are not kind to other men?’ ‘The answer, 
of course, is that there are competing wants, and competing 
necessities, as well as competing modes of supply, and that 
the first competitions are as sharp as the last and make meu 
as unreasonable and dour. The instinct of the masses when 
bread rises is to nail the baker’s ears to the doorpost as they 
doin Turkey. The masses as lords of industry will insist 
on cheapness, and cheapness when insisted on by irresistible 
power means low wages, long hours, and that sharp dis- 
cipline which extracts efficiency from the unwilling. Ask 
any head of a “sweating” firm if the whip behind him is 
not this demand. Take the supply of coals, for instance. 
Imagine the coal-mines nationalised, and say whether the 
average elector, and his wife, would bear to see coals in 
London sold at thirty shillings a ton instead of a guinea, in 
order that miners whom they never see may work for six 
hours a day at high wages. They will ask for convict 
labour sooner; and this is merely one illustration. The 
consumer as direct master of industry will be to the capitalist, 
who has bowels, and can be hooted, as Rehoboam was te 
Solomon. There is not a community in Europe which pays 
the soldier even decently, or one which does not acknowledge 
that the soldier is as necessary as the baker’s man. Scarcely 
an average man in London had patience with the gas men 
when they tried to strike, and there is not one man in three 
who, if all scavengers struck, would hesitate for a moment 
to resort to forced labour. The workmen, however, cannot 
be convinced of this, and the belief in municipalities as 
employers, like the trend of industry towards monopoly, 
works directly for Collectivism. 

We regard Collectivism, therefore, as a possible social 
policy, which Socialism is not; but it is, in our opinion, a 
inost dangerous one, not so much because it would decrease 
the comfort of the majority, though it would do that also, as 
because it would impair the national character. Nature 
refusing everything, even bare subsistence, except in payment 
for work, the immense majority in any nation must alwaya 
work, and the Collectivist system ensures that they must 
always work in strict subordination. Municipalities or 
nations owning all capital, all industrial ladders are taken 
away, and there remain only the community and those who 
under its orders labour for its benefit. ‘There would not 
only be no small masters, but no variety in mastership, the 
whole of the present competitive elements being superseded 
by a single authority. There would in a great town be in 
practice one factory, one shop, and one farm, and these 
three would be identical. There would be one set of rules 
for social life, one set of ruling ideas, one set of managere 
authorised to carry them out, one distributor of wages, 
and he a trustee bound by his position to wrap himself 
in formulas, and one method of coercion. ‘The able, 
the ambitious, the independent, and the gnarled—a very 
distinct class—would be compelled to stand aside, and only 
those who obeyed agreeably would have pleasant, or even 
tolerable, lives. The mass would be as privates in a 
regiment, with no hope of rising to be officers, and the better 
they were officered the sooner they would lose the power of 
acting for themselves. No grown man becomes so like a 
child as a good private in a good regiment with a good com- 
manding officer, and the privates of the municipal army 
would be enlisted for life. Discipline would become the 
great doctrine, obedience the great virtue, and separateness 
the great stigma on a man,—a result, it is said, already 
apparent in many of the factories which have lasted more 
than two generations. There would, it is said, be much 
‘* brotherhood,” which would be a grand compensation ; but 
there are rivalries for other things than wages or custom, 
and jealousies, hatreds, even hostilities, are to be found in a 
regiment, a profession, or even a monastery. The weakening 
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of character produced by universal sameness of life, universal 
obedience, and universal freedom from competition is no 
guarantee either for virtue, or cultivation, or content. 
Indeed, there is said to be wickedness, arunkenness. con- 
tention, and crime even in Russian villages, though the 
antique institution of the Mir is a close approach to the 
Collectivist ideal, and has succeeded, many observers say, in 
creating the great want of the Russian character, the 
absence of initiative and disinclination to stand alone. It is 
not because it is impracticable, for in many directions it 1s 
quite practicable, that we oppose Collectivism, but because 
it is opposed to the fullest development of freedom, and 
because we dislike—even detest—the character which we 
believe it would in a generation or two impose on the com- 
munity. The competitive struggle has many drawbacks, but 
at least it produces men, and it is men we want to make, not 
great associations of impersonal consumers of food. 





WHY FRANCE HATES THE PROTESTANTS. 
HE Dreyfus affair, which still rests upon Europe like a 
heavy shadow, possesses the peculiar faculty of un- 
masking animosities. Whatever be the result of this hideous 
intrigue, cne thing is certain: the parties of France are at 
last. sharply and bitterly defined. On the one hand is the 
Catholic Church in France grim and menacing ; on the other 
are united in an unequal alliance the Jews, the Protestants, 
and the Freemasons. The hatred of the Jews, inspired by 
M. Drumont, has been discussed a hundred times ; the con- 
tempt for the Freemasons is based upon the fear of secret 
societies. But, it may be asked, why does [rance hate the 
Protestants 2? The Protestants are loyal and thrifty citizens ; 
they fulfil all the functions of citizenship with accuracy and 
circumspection ; they love their country with a constant 
heart ; their energy has placed them high in all the services ; 
yet they are hated as fiercely as the Jews, and with as little 
(or less) reason. 

France was always the nurse of fanaticism. St. Bartholo- 
mew has no disgraceful sound to-day in the ears of a 
Frenchman, and when the Edict of Nantes was revoked, an 
immense majority was on the side of intolerance. Nor did 
the doctrines of Voltaire palliate for one moment the 
offence of Protestantism, and even the Revolution failed 
to change the heart of the country. Again, the policy 
initiated by M. Jules Ferry after the war of 1870 wasa policy 
of secularisation, and one might have thought that in this 
triumph of religious liberty the Protestant would have secured 
respect. But no; the Protestant was never permitted to take 
his place beside the agnostic, and he remains to-day what he 
has always been, the best hated man in France, after the Jew. 
He is successful—that is the beginning of his unpopu- 
larity. He numbers no more than one in sixty ; yet every- 
where he is rich and everywhere he is in office. To the 
simple and unprejudiced mind the conclusion is easy : the 
Protestant prospers because he possesses qualities which the 
Catholic does not share. He arrives at wealth and govern- 
ment, despite the universal animosity ; he makes light of 
obstacles which might appear insuperable; and if we may 
believethe French Cu: lic Press, his persistence is but another 
proof of his villainy. Lis enemies admit his superiority, 
aud attribute it to intrigue. Yet if he succeeds by intrigue, 
why is he not countered by intrigue? The Cathotics have 
never failed in the cilts of diplomacy; and why should 
they be distanced in all their ambitions by the poor 
Iluguenot, whose dogma imposes upon lim a certain 
simplicity? In truth, the pretended discase is as dificult 
to appreciate as the proposed remedy. Wherever you go 
in France, the Catholics, you find the Protestant 
powerful and installed. The bankers and manufacturers, 
if they be not Jews, are Protestants, and the consequence is 
that in the great provincial towns there is sometimes an 
imperiun in iniperio. Even though an oficial is doomed to 
failure if he be discovered in a church, the very men who 
condemn the observauce of religious rites detest the Protestant 
because he is not of the faith which they neglect. 
It scems paradoxical, but it is sober fact ; and it brings us 
to our first point, which is this,—the prevailing dislike of 
Protestantism has nothing whatever to do with religion. 
The agnostic joins hands with the practising Catholic in his 
contel of the Reformed Church, and the 
Protestant fights the unequal battle alone. And he is forced 


to fight it, because his outlool: upon life difcrs from the out- 
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look of the majority. Catholicism is something more 
than a cult; it isa point of view. When we speal of th 
Latin races, and declare that they follow other impulses th : 
those which dominate the Anglo-Saxon, we should state our 
case more accurately if we wrote “Catholic” instead of 
“Latin.” For the Latin races differ from one another in blood 
and training ; yet they gaze out upon life from the same watch 
tower,—the watch-tower of Catholicism. This tower tale 
be well or ill built: it may be turned-to a°good or bad 
quarter ; but the visions seen from it are Catholic and th 
arguments deduced from those visions are Catholic sg 
The most of Frenchmen, then, whatever be. their expressed 
opinions, are Catholic in their point of view. They ma 
resent the domination of the Church ; they may clamour for 
the suppression of the priests; they may (as they have 
done) expunge the word “God” from the fables’ of La 
Hontaine ; yet they retain the inherited prejudices of their 
inherited faith. The Christian religion has no bitterer 
enemy than M. Henri Rochefort. The Church has served 
him, as well as the Jews or the Empire, as a target for his 
missiles; yet Henri Rochefort remains to-day the same 
Henri Rochefort who in his schooldays composed a hymn to 
the Virgin. Doubtless he hates the Protestant as he hates 
the Jew, as he hates every one who is not French in hig 
blood as in his prejudices. The Protestant, he feels 
is prepared to judge all things and all men on their 
merits, while the Catholic is so accustomed to an 
intellectual domination, that he will enforce a logical 
conclusion from false premises. In brief, the heresy 
of M. Rochefort is but Catholicism turned upside dowr. 
This, then, is the great gulf fixed between the Protestants 
and the Catholies of 'rance. Whether art or literature be 
discussed, whether polities or theology engross the mind, the 
two parties see with different eyes and reason with different 
brains. The Catholic does not seek the truth for himself, 
he accepts what he is told; the Protestant believes 
nothing upon impulse. The Catholic finds the Protestani 
too cold and too apt to inquire ; the Protestant, on the other 
hand, condemns the Catholic because he is too easily led by 
his passion or by his hasty logic. So we see a country divided 
between two races, and the result cannot but be discord and 
obloguy. In England we know not this discord, because we 
are Protestant in our blood and in our history. Even the 
Catholics who live amongst us have been trained in the 
Protestant tradition, as M. Rochefort has been trained in 
the tradition of Catholicism. Habit is as powerful a factor 
in human life as belief, and like a sincere belief, habit is 
ineradicable. And since the habit of Trance is Catholicism, 
the brain even of the French athcist remains Catholic. 
That is the first and important reason for the violent prejudice 
which exists from North to South against the Protestants. 
But there are contributory causes which should not. be over- 
looked. In the tirst place, the Protestant, like the Jew, is 
frequently a man of foreign blood. He lives very often upon 
the outskirtsof France. Switzerland is his fatherland, maybe, 
or the well-cherished and much hated Alsace. His name 
has a sirange sound, and his birthplace on the frontier 
excites suspicion. Though he is a loyal citizen, he gains from 
his loyalty no consideration. The cry, raucously raised by 
M. Drumont and his friends, of * France for the French,’ 
silences many thousands of patriots, and paralyses the energy 
of a hundred heroes. We still remember the unseemly on- 
slaught made upon M. Waddington, whose career was closed 
and whose life was probably shortened by the violence of 
those who reproached him with nothing except his name and 
his rumoured heresy. Above all, the dislike of Alsace is an 
unsolved puzzle. ‘The pride of France compels her to pray 
for the ultimate recovery of the lost provinces, and yet her 
rclivious animosity persuades her to hate the Alsatians, whose 
allegiance she hopes to regain. So far, indeed, has this 
animosity marched that to call a man an Alsatian is to 
empty upon his head the lecs of reproach. For like the 
Jew, the Protestant is in the politician’s eye a man 
without a fatherland. In the second place, the Protestant 
clings to scholarship, and has succeeded in dominating 
the University. This is no doubt a relic of Jules Ferrys 


tradition. But it is no less galling for that to the 
pious Catholic. Therefore, the worst insolence of the 
religious Press is directed against the staff of pro- 


fessors, and the “ University in ashes” is still the dream of 
the militant Church. So it is easily intelligible that the 
Dreyfus case should have reawakened all the old intolerance, 
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Here was a man charged with the worst crime known in a 
Republic for. no better reason than that he was a Jew, and, 
while the Jews supported him “as in duty bound,” the 
Protestants rallied to his side because they, at least, were not 
befogged with the prevailing superstition. And thus it is 
that France is rent by a fanaticism which has destroyed her 
efficiency, and which (without the intervention of diplomacy) 
might. have forced upon her another Sedan. 

But the secondary reasons for France’s hatred of Pro- 
testantism weigh light in the scale. The real and abiding 
cause of the scission is the point of view which we have 
atterapted to describe. It is not a case of Dr. Fell. The 
Catholic, superior in numbers, dreads the supremacy of his 
foe's intelligence, and denounces the Protestant because he 
cannot look eye to eye with him on literature or politics. 
And in this argument a Catholic does not mean a professing 
Christian. He is merely a man trained, through centuries, 
to an ecclesiastical habit of thought. Voltaire, like M. 
Rochefort, was a Catholic at heart. He, too, was ready to 
accept false premises, and to proceed from them to a logical 
conclusion. 





THE WRECK OF THE ‘STELLA.’ 
ci wreck of the ‘Stella’ is an exceptionally painful 


incident, not only from the number and quality of 
the drowned, but because it seciis to have been so totally 
unecessary. The ship was a sirong one and well found ; 
her machinery was in perfect order; she had a competent 
Captain who attended to his duty; the crew were under 
magnificent discipline ; her boats were to an unusual dezree 
available for speedy use; even the passengers were, in 
extremity, brave and collected; and her voyage was a run 
in the Channel over a ronte as well known to sailors as the 
Strand to cabmen; yet nipety of her passengers died in ten 
minutes by a violent and painful death. ‘The explanation is 
of course the old one, which we have to repeat about once a 
quarter, that in managing a machine of any kind, from an 
army to a lawn-mower, everything must ultimately depend 
upon a human mind; and when that mind works wrongly, 
no amount of scientific prevision or mechanician’s skill will 
secure perfect safety. Captain Reeks thought it consistent 
with his duty to drive a fully laden steamer through a fog 
at eighteen miles an hour; and as there were rocks hidden 
in the fog, the ‘Stella’ was dashed to pieces as a 
train would have been if, when travelling at that 
speed, it had run into a stationary obstacle. The 
cause of the mischief was the speed, and the speed was the 
Captain’s fault, though one is reluctant to blame a man who 
the moment the disaster had oceurred did his duty like a 
hero, and died doing it. 


We see no advantage in dwelling 
on the horrors of the scene, except indeed to throw into 
stronger relicf the heroic behaviour of the crew and 
passengers, who, doubtless most ordinary, perhaps even 
vulgar, men and women, sect an example of fortitude in 
extremity which, if we could but imitate it in ordinary 
life, would make us happier and better; but we want to 
point out another lesson derivable from the calamity. 
Shipowners have not done enough to reduce the chances of 
drowning at sea. That they cannot do more in the way of 
constructing their ships is probably true. They must build 
of iron, and iron not too solid to allow of space and speed ; 
and to prevent athin iron vessel from breaking to pieces when 
she is driven on a rock, or her sides are struck by another 
steamer, is, we can readily believe, practically impossible. 
Watertight compartments are useful, but they seldom work in 
circumstances of extremity, anda prow which would break off 
on impact, leaving the vessel a safe though cumbrous tub, with- 
out shattering the structure behind it, would be most incon- 
venient in harbour, and is perhaps beyond the wit of man to 
devise. An absolutely unsinkable vessel, which would no more 
godown if smashed than a floating tree would, is conceivable ; 
but as it must be constructed of thousands of cells, it would 
be unreasonably costly to build, and when built would 
probably reveal disqualifications of its own. Shipbuilders 
have every temptation to build safe vessels, and though they 


) 


are crazy about speed and artistic perfection of form, it is | 


not probable that they deliberately avoid any precaution 
consistent with the necessities of their work. But we cannoi 
but think that the wit of inventors, who now include some 





of the ablest men in the world, has been directed too much | 


to the construction of a perfect vessel, and too little to the | 


safety of her inhabitants when by any chance her perfection 
is rendered useless. It seems to outsiders hard to believe 
that it is impossible for a vessel to carry easily used appliances 
for keeping its crew and passengers afloat for a few hours after 
its own destruction. Is there any reason why boats with 
water-butts always stored in them should not be so 
hung as to be capable of being lowered in seconds 
instead of minutes? As we have invented a boat which 
will not sink—eile Mr. Rowland Vesian’s most lucid account 
of his experiences when the ‘ Stella’ blew up—is there any 
unanswerable reason why all boats on passenger steamers 
should not be unsinkable ? And is a boat, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, the best instrument for saving life 
after a wreck at a short distance from land or in a much- 
frequented part of the sea? We bow at once to experts on 
this as on every other subject, but it certainly occurs to the 
lay mind that a heavy structure, occupying a great deal of 
room, and liable to sink if it is overfilled cither with 
passengers, or cargo, or water, cannot be the ideal appliance 
for saving life. A lifebelt will hold a man up in a bad sea 
for many hours, then why should not a congeries of lifebelts 
hold many men and a light raft, too, for many hours ? 
Such an appliance need not be of rubber, nor need it be 
kept on the upper deck, but below almost on a level with 
the water. It would hardly move it is true, but, then, 
is it required to move ? Would it not, if it carried 
rockets, have much more chance—we are speaking of 
wrecks in frequented places—on account of its compara- 
tive immobility ? What did Mr. Vesian’s boat gain by its 
power of motion except the right of wearing out everybody 
who could use an oar? We throw this out, however, merely 
as a suggestion, our real object being to induce the 
inventive to devise a raft that can be easily packed, that can 
be quickly set afloat, and that can sustain a small crowd for, 
say, seventy-two hours. We believe that a heavy reward 
would produce such a raft, and wish that the Trinity Board, 
or some such body, would encourage experiment in that 
direction. Their help is required because inventors are 
seeking fortunes, and such an invention, if made, would 
probably bring no fortune to its inventor. Wrecks in 
frequented places are too infrequent and shipowners are too 
well protected by insurances for inventors to rack their brains 
upon life-protecting appliances. 

We wonder, if such a protection could be devised, whether 
it would diminish the courage of those who go down to the 
sea in ships, either as passengers or as sailors. That may 
seem an odd question to ask, but we have noticed with an 
ever increasing surprise, as well as admiration, that people 
in a wreck usually display more courage than people in any 
other kind of danger, except, indeed, in a mining disaster. 
We very much doubt if a large group of ordinary middle- 
class folk like that on the ‘Stella’—folk used for the most 
part to protected, or,as the French say, to * podded ” lives— 
would face death from a battery or from a cavalry charge as 
the passengers on the ‘Stella’ faced it from the sea. We 
know they would not face a fire in that serene way. The 
passengers were taken by surprise, they had no hope except 
in the boats, yet the men fell back from the boats that the 
women might enter them, the children were cared for, life- 
belts were surrendered by the strong to the weak, there is no 
hint in the survivors’ narratives either of rushing or skulk- 
ing or selfishness such as an undisciplined mob always 
betrays in battle. What makes the difference? It is ditli- 
cult to resist the conclusion that it is hopelessness, the clea 
perception that except in God there is no hope, and that 
death through the wreck must be met as it is met every day 
by the most ordinary people through disease. If 


the means 
of escape were visible as they scem to be visible on the battle- 


field, there would be hurried flight, confusion, a paralysis 
ere is none the majority n 
resignation all the more won 
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ful because the imagination probably exaggerates the horror 
of drowning, thi: it more dreadful, for instance, than 
acute bronchitis, which it almost certainly is not. That is 


not, of course, a reason for neglecting precautions, but it is 
a reason why those who suifer most from a wreck—the 
survivors and the friends of the dead—should take comfort 
from the narratives of the victims’ calm. Death is always 
terrible, but if we may judee from their usual conduct, 
} i lain than death in 
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LUXURY IN AMERICA. 


HERE must be some pleasure in possessing a very costly 
article simply for the costliness of it, or the millionaires 
of the world would not for the past two thousand years have 
accumulated such articles. The great Roman nobles, who 
sometimes possessed millions, and who could invest their 
wealth at 10 per cent., built themselves magnificent urban 
mansions as well as palatial “ villas,” and filled them with the 
costliest articles they could hear of,—statues from Greece, 
great “ pieces” in gold and silver, “ murrhine vases ”—possibly 
porcelain—mosaics of elaborate design and workmanship, 
rich furs, silks worth their weight in gold, then far above its 
present value, and curios inthe way of ornamental furniture. 
So did the barbarian chiefs who at last stole these things 
from the Roman palaces, and so did the nobles of the Middle 
Ages, who even carried their treasures about with them to 
war—witness the Burgundian plunder carried off by the Swiss 
—an ostentatious, and one would think inconvenient, practice, 
in which, however, they were imitated by the Turks. Oriental 
nobles heap together the costliest goods, often in places where 
they never sce them, and there are other Princes in Asia besides 
the Shah who could, if they would, display “ buckets of jewels,” 
such as our Minister once saw in Teheran, and bedsteads and 
tables of solid gold or silver. The present writer has himself 
seen emeralds as large as pigeons’ eggs which were hung on the 
horses of the last Emperor of Delhi, the Nizam of Hyderabad 
offered £250,000 for one diamond—the figures were sworn to at 
a trial—and it is believed on good evidence that the plunder 
of the “Secluded City” in Pekin would yield millions. The 
millionaires of to-day do just the same. They build unusually 
large houses ornamented with the costliest marbles, and they 
fill them with treasures of which some are artistic, but all 
are purchased at great prices. The rich Americans, many 
of whom are getting 7 per cent. for their money from 
undertakings which they themselves control, have actually 
altered the market - prices of all the more valuable 
jewels, adorn their wives and daughters with furs and 
silks almost as costly as those of the Roman ladies 
--not quite, for the expenses of transport from al 
places beyond the Roman “world” must have been 
enormous—and appear to seek occasions for sinking money in 
great pieces of gold and silver. At the recent wedding of 
Miss Virginia Fair with Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, jun., each of 
them representing a millionaire family of the first class, their 
relatives and friends appear to have vied with one another in 
gifts which Lucullus or Seneea would have considered 
splendid. Their total value is said to have exceeded 
£400,000. There were “rivers” of diamonds, “ropes” of 
pearls, bodices as much covered with jewels as that of the 
Empress Josephine’s best dress, a pair of gold candelabra for 
ten lights each, a gold jewel-box, twenty-four dishes for 
swects in gold, a coffee service in gold, tall golden candle- 
sticks, four loving-cups in solid gold, and silver articles past 
counting or description, one gift alone including twenty-four 
trays. Now, what is the real pleasure of possessing those 
articles in such profusion ? It cannot be merely their value ; 
tor besides the expense of guarding them, which must be con- 
siderable, even if they are partly guarded by the thieves’ 
knowledge that if they stole them a fortune would be 
spent in hunting them down, their mere possession involves 
the burial of great incomes. Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, 
jun., for instance, sacrifice in keeping their wedding gifts 
alone more than £20,000 a year. Do the 4nillionaires 
genuinely admire these things? The feeling for precious 
stones which survives all changes we can partly understand, 
perceiving clearly that some gems are as beautiful as the 
fiowers whose colours they reproduce for ever; but what is 
the beauty in a jewel-box of solid gold which steel or ebony 
would not possess ? while the utility is of course far less, the 
object of a box being protection for what is inside it, an 
object baffled when the box is itself a temptation to the 
dishonest. Works of art would surely excite more admiration 
in their possessors, and may be even more rare and just as 
costly. Is it simply the gratification of vanity, the pride of 
being richer than others? That is the usual explanation 
offered, particularly by the envious; but some of these 
millionaires, the Vanderbilts for instance, have arrived at the | 
fourth generation, and ought to have lost that vanity, if only | 


—— 
through the long habit of possession. Or is the fancy—for it 
is a fancy—akin to that of the collectors, who whenever the 
world is at peace ransack it for articles Which they do not 
particularly care about, but which interest them because there 
/ are no others like them? We bclieve that feeling enters 
strongly into the display, that and a barbaric taste universa| 
in Asia and common enough in Europe for splendour quis 
splendour, the taste which made a Peruvian Viceroy shoe his 
mules with silver, and which makes a London factory girl hire 
coloured ostrich feathers to adorn her bonnet outside the 
factory gates. It is not a taste to be set down as immoral, 
because it is instinctive with all children, but one regrets 
little to see that civilisation, and education, and philosophy, 
and all the mental advances we so much admire conduce gy 
very little towards its extinction. We breed out some of the 
savage impulses, but not the craving for beads. One would so 
much rather see something original in the disposition of this 
new generation of nobles, and watch self-will taking other 
directions, better directions if possible, but at all events 
newer. To find Antony and the last American billionaire 
boasting of the same things, and those rather vulgar things, 
compels one to reflect on the slowness with which human 
nature changes, and the wonderfully close relation between 
the savage and the latest product of civilised prosperity. 








It is of no use to moralise upon the evil effects of heavy 
luxury of the kind we have been describing. It is probably 
less than we are just now all tempted to imagine. The 
Socialist workman dislikes and envies the lourgeois just above 
him more than he envies or dislikes the millionaire, who, at 
all events, breaks the grey monotony of modern municipal! 
life; and as for the degradation of the ideal, though that 
occurs, the George LV. kind of man produces a recoil among 
thinkers, while his wealth acts as a fiery whip upon thousands 
who would else be clods. We dread the power which the 
millionaires will one day possess as the reverence for birth 
dies out, and the thirst for physical enjoyment becomes more 
of a dominant passion, and, the brain waking up under new 
cultivation, content with monotony becomes too difficult, 
much more than we dread the effect of their example. The 
usual moralising, too, though absolutely true, has lost its bite 
through over-much repetition, and we see abroad ominous 
signs that men may sicken of philanthropy, and say that it 
produces nothing save a new disposition to plunder in new 
ways. We prefer, therefore, to-day to speculate on the ulti- 
mate destination of all the finery of which this week the 
bulletins are full. It will Jast a long while, of course, 
for wealth is clothing itself in the magic armour of 
science, and unhampered by slavery, which in the Roman 
period always mined beneath it, will make a_ stouter 
ficht than it did in the ancient world, or in France at the 
time of the Revolution ; and the world has never yet been ruled 
by its majority, but by the concentrated strength of limited 
castes bound together by a common interest, a common con- 
Viction, or a con:mon fear; but if history teaches anything, it 
is that accummul. 21 wealth is at last transferred, and dis- 
appears in the transfer. The treasures of Rome have not 
merely passed into other hands, they have passed away so 
completely that it is doubtful if a jewel exists or a gold cup ot 
which it is even probable that it belonged toa Consular house, 
still less to a Prince whom the Romans plundered. Who will 
have it all, or destroy it all, when the existing order, which has 
rotten places in it, crumbles away? Will the barbarians from 
below explode the heap, as so many believe? It is not im- 
possible, though, as we have said, wealth is putting on enchanted 
armour—insurrection against troops is even now impossible— 
and though the superficial crust has this protection, thatall below 
who are admitted to share in it show a disposition to defend it. 
Or will Asia make its last rush, and, for a moment, overwhelm 
civilisation ? It is hardly conceivable, for locusts cannot cross 
the seas, numerous and irresistible as they are, and the 
Americas cannot practically be reached by land. Will the 
Jews get it all, as some of their dreamers fancy, and using it 
as a weapon, build up a new and widely different civilisation, 
intended to avenge the slavery of nearly two thousand years? 
Or will the dream of that strange dreamer, David Urquhart, 
prove true? He thought that there was a centripetal force 
in capital which would gradually place the wealth of the 





world in the hands of one man, or one Trust, and ultimately 
provoke a savage civil war, in which all but the human race 
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itself must perish. It is probable that we shall advance many 
steps in that direction, and that Mr. Rockefeller will in 
A.D. 2000 seem but a poor man, but thought, we think, has 
become the prerogative of too many to permit of an Arma- 
geddon between capitalists and their slaves. We should 
ourselves think it much more likely that a new phase of 
Christianity, the phase of abnegation, would seize upon man- 
kind, and produce everywhere a scene of destruction like that 
which in Scotland accompanied the change to Protestantism, 
civilisation thus sentencing itself, and recurring to the ancient 
village life, or even the life of the Thebaid but such move- 
mentsare usually short and local. No one knows, and all that 
experience tells us is that in A.D. 3000 Mrs. Vanderbilt, jun.’s, 
‘owels will have fallen to persons of whose reign neither she 
nor the wisest around her have so much as dreamed. 





CHARACTERS. 
YHAT isa “character”? It is “a picture (reall or pei- 

W sonall) quaintly drawne, in various colours, all of 

them heightned by one shadowing.” or, to put it still more 

délicately, a character is “a quicke and soft touch of many 
strings, all shutting up in one musica!l close : itis wits descant 
on any plaine song.” 

Such, in very Meredithian language, was what our English 
followers of Theophrastus aimed at; and when we turn over 
their books we find the very essence of refined art ; what the 
sonnet is to poetry, the character was to other literature ; it 
was a cameo most consummately executed, small in compass, 
but perfect in design. Its production exercised a mar- 
vellous fascination over men of most varied talents. Gen 
Jonson and Milton were guilty of characters, as well as 
Bishops Hall and Earle; Charles Lamb moulded his Elia 
upon these strange old-world models ; George Eliot had her 
attempt to “characterise” modern life; but it is poor 
Sir Thomas Overbury, with his tragic melancholy story, 
who gave the definitions that are quoted above; and to 
Sir Thomas let us turn for an idea of the character in 
itself. A character in his hands is very short and 
very neat, quite a little diamond with facets sharply cut 
and brightly polished; it catches you in the first line 
with an epigram, and draws you ere you know it into a 
second Lon-mot ; you travel on a switch-back as it were, and 
have passed the centre of your journey before you have quite 
made up your mind to start,—and then, a decline, a rise, a 
slight jolt, and a slow swan-like ending, musical and serene— 
aud you alight. The “plaine song” is often very plain 
indeed ; it is out of the most familiar theme that wit makes 
the best “descant.” Beeause the subject is well known we 
are all ears to know what can possibly be said about it; if it 
were foreign our attention would have to be aroused instead. 
But a tinker, a chambermaid, a mere scholar, a French cook, 
a country gentleman, a good woman,—these are heads and 
topics so common and familiar that at first we think wit has 
little to do with them, and then discover that to know them 
is one thing, but to know them through the eyes of a wit is 
another. 

Sir Thomas with his courtier gaze watched the ostler who 
held his stirrup “in exspectation,” and noted that “he 
was a thing that scrubbeth unreasonably his horse, reasonably 
himselfe,” that “he comes to him that cals loudest not first,” 
and that “he speakes Northerne, what countryman soever.” 
He studies the changeless devotion of his footman, who 
hates or loves the men as his master doth the master,” who 
imitates all his master’s habits, “ only the clocke of his stomack 
13 set to go an houre after his.” He turned epigrams again 
on the tailor, as he measured him fora suit. “ Of all weapons 
he most affecteth the long il’; and this he will manage 
to the great prejudice of a customer’s estate: he is partly an 
alchymist ; for he extracteth his owne apparell out of 
other men’s clothes.” And the pretended traveller with 
Whom he chats in the Park. The man’s affectation is 
pitilessly photographed, while he prides himself wpon the im- 
pression he is making. This is the man that “speakes his own 
language with shame and lisping ; he will choake rather than 
confesse beere good drinke;” who (inimitable sentence !) 
“comes still from great personages, but goes with mean,” who 
“takes occasion to shew jewels given him in regard of his 
Vertue, that were bought in S. Martines; and not long after 








having with a mountbank’s method pronounced them worth 
thousands, impawneth them for a few shillings.” It is the 
man we know so well who “imputeth his want and poverty to 
the ignorance of the time, not his owne wnworthinesse ; and 
concludes his discourse with halie a period, or a word, and 
leaves the rest to imagination.” 

The witty courtier and man of the world cannot away with 
the scholars and fellows of the University. “A meere scholer 
is an intelligible asse,” he says, “or a silly fellow in 
blacke that speakes sentences more familiarly than sense.” 
Here follows a quite modern trait. “The antiquity of his 
University is his creed, and the excellency of his colledge 
(though but tor a match at foot-ball) an article of his faith, 
University jests are his universall discourse, and his newes, 
the demeanor of the proctors.” We learn here that the 
talking of “shop” is an ancient institution in College-halls. 
The “meere fellow of an house,” again, we seem to have met 
somewhere, or some one like him. “He hath sworne to see 
London onee a yeare, though all his businesse be to see a 
play, walke a turne in Pauls, and observe the fashion. If 
he be a leader of a faction he thinks himselfe greater than 
ever Cwsar was. And he had rather lose an inheritance than 
an office, when he stands for it. He is never more troubled 
than when he is to maintaine talke with a gentle-woman: 
wherein hee commits more absurdities than a clown in eating 
of an egge.” And, alas ! lastly (this is the “musicall close ”), 
“he is one that respects no man in the University, and is 
respected by no man out of it.” 

King James’s courtier naturally has some hard blows for 
the Puritans and Precisians. The former is “a diseased piece 
of Apocrypha ; bind him to the Bible, and he corrupts the 
whole text ; where the gate stands open, hee is ever seeking a 
style; and where his learning ought to climb he creeps 
through.” The Precisian fares still worse. He is defined as 
“varnisht rottennesse, a demure creature full of orall sanctity, 
and mentall impiety: he had rather see Antichrist than a 
picture in the church window ; and is of so good discourse, 
that he dares challenge ‘he Almighty to talke with him ex 
tempore. He thinks every organist is in the state of damna- 
tion, and had rather heare one of Robert Wisdome’s Psalm: 
than the best hymne a cherubin can sing. He hath nick- 
named all the prophets and apostles with his sonnes, and 
begets nothing but vertues for daughters.” 

He is no kinder to the Jesuit at the other pole of faith ; 
and his words on his character are very shrewd: “ His vows 
seeme heavenly: but in meddling with state-business, he 
seems to mix heaven and earth together.” 

Out in the country and away from the atmosphere of the 
Court Sir Thomas is quite at home, and he gives us some 
very valuable contributions to the knowledge of the rural! 
England of his day. Amid the milkmaids he is apt to idealise 
a little, but we pardon that, for the pictures he gives are lovely. 
There is the Franklin, the ancient yeoman of England, whose 
poor tenants’ cottages are “ his almes-houses, though there be 
painted on them no such superscription.” ‘“ He never sits up 
Jate, but when he hunts the badger, the vow’d foe of his 
lambs ; nor uses hee any cruelty, but when hee hunts the have, 
nor subtilty, but when he setteth snares for the snite, or pit- 
falls for the black-bird, nor oppression but when in the moncth 
of July he goeth to the next river, and sheares his sheep. 
He loves old country pastimes. “Rocke Munday, and the 
wake in summer, shrovings, the wakelul ketches on Christmas 
Eve, the hoky or seed-cake, he yearely keepes, yet holdes them 
no reliques of popery.” And it does not scandalise him 
to see “the country lasses dance in the church-yard after 
evensong.” And those country lasses themselves, what a 
beautiful little miniature is their representative. “A faire 
and happy Milk-imayd,” she has all the delicacy of a Dresden 
shepherdess, and all the purity of achild. “She rises with 
the chaunticleare, her dames cock, and at night makes the 
lamb her courfew ; the golden eares of corne fall and kisse 
her feet when shee reapes them, as if they wished sy 
“Enough !” you say ; “ This is mere idyllic fancy.” Perhaps 
it is, but this is not, which must close this tissue of quotations. 
“She dares goe alone, and untold sheepe 7’ th’ night, and 
feares no manner of ill, because she meanes none; yet to 
say truth, she is never alone, for she is still accompanied 
with old songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones ; 
yet they have their efficacy, in that they are not pauled with 
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insuing idle cogitations.” And so “wits descant” comes to 
its “ musicall close.” “Thus lives she, and all her care is that 
she may die in the springtime, to have store of flowers stucke 
upon her winding-sheet.” A trifle strained; but place it in 
its own setting of time and fashion, and it sparkles a stone of 
the first water. 





CATS ON BOARD SHIP. 


igen stories are current about the peculiar aptitude 

possessed by sailors of taming all sorts of wild 
creatures that chance to come under their care, most of them 
having a much firmer basis of fact than sea-yarns are 
usually given credit for. But of all the pets made by Jack 
none ever attains so intimate an acquaintance with him, 
so firm a hold upon his affections, as the eat, about whom 
so many libellous things are said ashore. All things con- 
sidered, a ship’s forecastle is about the last place in the 
world that one would expect to find favoured by a cat for 
its permanent abiding place. Subject as it is at all times to 
sudden invasion by an encroaching wave, always at the 
extremes of stuffiness or draughtiness, never by any chance 
cheered by the glow of a fire, or boasting even an apology for 
a hearth-rug,—warmth-loving, luxurions pussy cannot hope to 
find any of those comforts that her long acquaintance with 
civilisation has certainly given her an innate hankering after. 
No cat’s-meat man purveying regular rations of savoury horse- 
flesh, so much beloved by even the daintiest aristocrats of the 
cat family, ever gladdens her ears with the dulcet ery of 
“ Meeeet, cassmeet,” nor, saddest lack of all, is there ever to 
be found a saucer of milk for her delicate, cleanly lapping. 
And yet, strange as it may appear, despite the superior attrac- 
tions offered by the friendly steward at the after-end of the 
ship, irresponsive to the blandishments of the captain: and 
officers, I have many times been shipmate with cats who 
remained steadily faithful to the fo’c’sle throughout the 
length of an East Indian or Colonial voyage. They could hardly 
be said to have any preferences for individual members of the 
crew, being content with the universal attention paid them by 
all, although asa rule they found a snug berth in some man’s 
bunk which they came to look upon as theirs by prescriptive 
right, their shelter in time of storm, and their refuge, when in 
harbour the scanty floor place of the fo’c’sle afforded no safe 
promenade for anything bearing a tail. Only once or twice in 
all my experience have I seen any cruelty offered to a cat on 
board ship, and then the miscreant who thus offended against 
the unwritten law had but a sorry time of it thereafter. 


Personally, I have been honoured by the enduring fellowship 
of many cats whose attachment to me for myself alone (for I 
had nothing to give them to eat but a little chewed biscuit) 
effectually settled for me the question of what some people are 
pleased to call the natural selfishness of cats. My first 

xperience was on my second voyage when I was nearly 
thirteen years old. On my first voyage we had no cat, strange 
to say, in either of the three ships I belonged to before I got 
back to England. But when I joined the ‘Brinkburn’ in 
London for the West Indies as boy, I happened to be the first 
on board to take up my quarters in the fo’sle. I crept into 
my lonely bunk that night feeling very small and forgotten, 
and huddled myself into my ragged blanket trying to get warm 
and goto sleep. It was quite dark, and the sudden apparition 
of two glaring green eyes over the edge of my bunk sent a 
spasm of fear through me for a moment, until I felt soft feet 
walking over me and heard the pretty little crooning sound 
usually made by a complacent mother-cat over her kittens. I 
put up my hands and felt the warm fur, quite a thrill of 
pleasure trickling over me as pussy pleasantly responded 
with a loud satisfied purr. We were quite glad of each 
other I know, for as I cuddled her closely to me, the 
vibrations of her purring comforted me so that in a short 
time I was sound asleep. Thenceforward puss and I were the 
tirmest of friends. In fact she was the only friend I had on 
board that hateful ship. For the crew were a hard-hearted 
lot, whose treatment of me was consistently barbarous, and 
even the other boy, being much bigger and stronger than I 
was, used to treat me as badly as any of them. But when 
night came and the faithful cat nestled in by my side during 
my watch below, I would actually forget my misery for a short 
time in the pleasant consciousness that something was fond of 
me. It was to my bunk she invariably fled for refuze from 








. . . . Sa 
the ill-natured little terrier who lived aft, and never Missed 
an opportunity of flying at her when he saw her on deck 
Several times during the passage she found fiying-figh that 
dropped on deck at night, and, by some instinct | do not 
pretend to explain, brought them to where I crouched by the 
cabin-door. Then she would munch the sweet morsel con. 
tentedly, looking up at me between mouthfuls as if: to tell me 
how much she was enjoying her unwonted meal, o¢ actually 
leaving it fora minute or two to rub herself against me and 
arch her back under my fondling hand. Two days before We 
left Falmouth, Jamaica, ‘on the homeward passage, she had 
kittens, five tiny slug-like things, that lived in my bunk in 
their mother’s old nest. The voyage ended abruptly on the 
first day out of harbour by the vessel running upon an out. 
lying spur of coral only a few miles from the port. After a 
day and night of great exertion and exposure the ship slid off 
the sharp pinnacles of the reef into deep water, giving 
us scant time to escape on board one of the small craft 
that clustered alongside salving the cargo. The few rags [ 
owned were hardly worth saving, but indeed I did not think of 
them. All my care was for an old slouch hat in which lay 
the five kittens snug and warm, while the anxious mother 
clung to me so closely that I had no difficulty in taking her 
along too. When we got ashore, although it cost me a bitter 
pang, I handed the rescued family over to the hotel-keeper’s 
daughter, a comely mulatto girl, who promised me that my 
old shipmate should from that time live in luxury. 


From that time forward I was never fortunate enough to 
have a cat for my very own for a long time. Nearly every 
ship I was in had a cat, or even two, but they were common 
property, and their attentions were severely impartial. Then 
it came to pass that I joined a very large and splendid ship in 
Adelaide as second mate. Going on board for the first time, a 
tiny black kitten followed me persistently along the wharf. 
It had evidently strayed a long way and would not be put off, 
although I made several attempts to escape from it, feeling 
that perhaps I might be taking it away from a better home 
than I could possibly give it. It succeeded in following ms 
on board, and when [ took possession of the handsome cabin 
provided for me in the after end of the after deckhouse facing 
the saloon, it installed itself therein, purring complete approval 
of its surroundings. Now, in spite of the splendour of tue 
ship and the natural pride I felt in being an ofticer on board 
of her, it must be confessed that I was exceedingly lonely. 
The chief officer was an elderly man of about fifty-five who 
had long commanded ships, and he considered it beneath his 
dignity to associate with such a mere lad of twenty-one as I 
was. Besides, he lived in the grand cabin. I could not fore- 
gather with the saloon passengers, who rarely came on the 
main-deck at all where I lived, and I was forbidden to go 
forward and visit those in the second saloon.  There- 
fore during my watch below I was doomed to solitary 
state, cut off from the companionship of my kind with 
the sole exception of the urbane and gentlemanly chief 
steward, who did occasionally (about once a week) spend 
a fraction of his scanty leisure in conversation with me. 
Thus it came about that the company of ‘ Pasht,’ as I called 
my little cat, was a perfect Godsend. He slept on my pillow 
when I was in my bunk, when I sat at my table writing or 
reading he sat close to my hand. And if I wrote long, paying 
no attention to him, he would reach out a velvety paw and 
touch the handle of my pen, ever so gently looking up at my 
face immediately to see if my attention had been diverted. 
Often I took no notice but kept on with my work, quietly put- 
ting back the intruding paw when it became too troublesome. 
At last, as if unable to endure my neglect any longer, he would 
get up and walk on to the paper, sitting down in the centre 
of the shect with a calm assurance that now I must notice 
him that was very funny. Then we would sit looking into the 
depths of each other's eyes as if trying mutual mesmerism. It 
generally ended by his climbing up on to my shoulder and 
settling into the hollow of my neck purring softly in my ear, 
while I wrote or read on until I was quite stiff with the con- 
strained position I kept for fear of disturbing him. Whenever 
I went on deck at night to keep my watch he invariably came 
with me, keeping me company throughout my four hours’ 
vigil on the poop. Always accustomed to going barefoot, 
from which 1 was precluded during the day owing to my 
position, I invariably enjoyed the absence of any covering for 
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my feet in the night watches. My little companion evident! 
thought: my bare feet were specially put on for his amusement 
for after a few sedate turns fore and aft by my-side, he woul 
hide behind the skylights and leap out upon them as I passed 
darting off instantly ‘in high glee at the feat he had performed. 
Occasionally I would turn the tables on him by going a few 
feet up the rigging, when he would sit and ery, aby-like, until 
I returned and comforted him. : I believe he knew every 
stroke of the be'l as well as I did. One of the apprentices 
always. struck the small bell at the break of the poop every 
half-hour, being answered by the look-out man on the big’ bel! 
forward. ‘Pasht’ never took the slightest notice of any of the 
strokes until the four pairs announced the close of the watch. 
Then I always missed him suddenly. But when, after mustering 
the mate’s watch and handing over my charge to my superior, 
[ went to my berth, a little black head invariably peeped over 
the edge of my bunk, as if saying, “Come along; I'm s 
sleepy!” So our pleasant companionship went on until on 
day, when about the Line in the Atlantic, I found my prett 

pet lying on the grating in my berth. He had been seized 
with a fit, and under its influence had rushed into the fo’e’s le, 
where some unspeakable wretch had shameiully maltreated 
him under the plea that he was mad! I could not bear to 
see him suffer—I can’t say what had been done to him—so | 
got an old marline-spike, looped the lanyard about his neck, 
and dropped him overboard. And an old lady among th: 
passengers berated me the next day for my “ heartless 
brutality ” ! 


As a bereaved parent often dreads the thought of having 
another little one to lose, so, although many opportunities 
presented themselves, I refused to own another cat, until I 
became an unconsenting foster-parent avin to a whole family. 
I joined a brig in the St. Katharine Docks as mate, finding 
when I took up my berth that there was both a cat and a do 
on board, inmates of the cabin. They occupied diiferent 
quarters during the night, but it 
to me to see them meet in the morning. 
brown retriever, would stand perfeetly still, exce) 
heavy tail, which swayed sedately from side to side, whil 
‘Jane’ would walk round and round him, arehing her back and 
rubbing her sides azSinst him, purring all the time a gentle 
note of welcome. Presently their noses would meet, as if ina 
kiss, and he would bestow a slavering lick or two upon hi 
white fur. This always ended the greeting, sending ‘ Jane’ otf 
primly to commence her morning toilet. But alas ! a blighting 
shadow fell upon this loving intercourse. One of the dock 
cats, a creature of truculent appearance, her fur more like t! 
nap of a door-mat than anything else, blind of one eye, mine 
half her tail, with a hare-lip (acquired, not hereditary), and 
her ears vandyked in curious patterns, stalked on board on 
afternoon, and took up her abode in the cabin without any 
preliminaries whatever. Both the original tenants were muc): 
disturbed at this graceless intrusion, but neither of them felt 
disposed to tackle the formidable task of turning her out. So 
‘Jane’ departed to the galley, and ‘Jack,’ with many a loud 
and long snif at the door of the berth wherein the visitor lav 
oscillated disconsolatcly between the galley and the cabin, | 
duty and his inclination. The new-comer gave no trouble, 
always going ashore for everything she required, and only 
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saucer of milk from me. As soon as sne dared she carried the 
hew-comers ashore one by one, being much vexed when I 
followed and brought them back again. However, her patience 
Was greater than mine, for she succeeded in getting them all 
away except one which I hid away and she apparent! forgot. 
Then we saw her no more; she returned to her duty of rat- 
catching in the warehouses, and never came near us avzain. 
Meanwhile ‘Jane’ would scarcely leave my side during te 
day, asking as plainly as a cat could, why, oh why, didn't | 
I turn that shameless hussy out? Couldn't I how | 

| 
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see 
things were? or was I like the rest of the men? Her 
importunity was so great that I was heartily glad when 


the old “docker” was gone, and I lost no time in 
Temstalling ‘Jane’ in her rightful realm. It was none too 
soon. For the next morning when I turned out, a sieht 


as strange as any I have ever seen greeted me. There, in the 
corner of my room, lay ‘Jack’ on his side, looking with undis- 
guised amazement.and an occasional low whine of sympat!iy 
at his friend, who, nestling close up to his curls 
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tween his fore and hind legs, was busily attending to the 
rants of two new arrivals. The d6z’s bewilderment and 
iiterest were so great, that the scene would haye been utterly 
‘udicrous had it not been. so genuinely pathetic and pretty. 
iow he managed to restrain himself I do not know, but there 
1e lay perfectly quiet until pussy herself released him from 
his awkward position by getting up and taking possession of 
. cosy box I prepared for her. Even then his attentions were 
‘onstant, for many times a day he would walk gravely-in and 
sniff at the kittens, bestow a lick on the mother, and depart 
vith an almost dejected air as of a dog that had met with a 
problem utterly beyond his wisdom to solve. A visitor claiming 
one of the new kittens, I filled its place with the one I had 
kept belonging to the old “ docker,” and ‘Jane’ accepted the 
stranger without demur. While we were in dock I gave them 
vienty of such luxuries as milk and ecat’s-meat, so that the 
little family prospered apace. As the kittens grew and waxed 
froliesome, their attachment to me was great,—quite embar- 
rassing at times, for while standing on deck giving orders, they 
would swarm up my legs and cling like bats to my coat, so 
that I moved ity for fear of shaking them off. 
‘ Jane’ was a perfect “rat 
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ter,” and I was curious to see whether 


her prowess was hereditary in her offspring. A trap was set 
and a rat speedily caught, for we were infested with 


Then ‘Jane’ and her own kitten were ealled, the 
latter being at the time barely two months old. As soon 
as the kitten smelt the rat she growled, set up her fur, and 


ral] large wire cage) seeking a way in. 
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ked round the trap (a la 
‘Jane’ sat down a little apart, an apparently uninterested 
spectator. We opened the door of the trap, the kitten darted 
in,and there in that confined space slew the rat, which was 


almost her equal in size, with the greatest ease. She then 





dragged it out, growling like a miniature tiger. Her mother 
came to havea look, but the kitten, never loosing her bite, 
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head 


smote 
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shaking her 


on 


snot out one bristling paw 
and 


sneezing entire disapproval. The other kitten, a “tom,” 
could never be induced to iaterfere with a rat at all. My 








space is gone, much to my disappointment, for the subject is 
a fascinating one t> ma. tih enougu has been said to 
show what a large amount of interest clusters around cats on 
Frank T. Beiren. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—__yo——_- 
CONSTITUTIONAL PRIVILEGES. 


{To Tie Eptro CTATOR.”] 


> THE “ SPE 





Mr. Gedge has given notice that he will move a Resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons memorialising the Crown to 
ibstain from appointing any member of the English Church 
Union to preferment at its disposal. Is not this an insult to 
the Crown, and an interference with its constitutional privi- 
leges? Our Low Church friends have long misused the power 
of the purse by the questionable purchase of important advow- 
sons In various parts of the country, and now invite the House 
of Commons toa fresh invasion upon the rights of freedom. 
Have they forgotten the palmy days when Lord Palmerston 


. 
SIR 


trusted the Earl of Shaftesbury with the choice of men to 
vacant Sees and Deaneries during his Premiership? The 


edom as the thin edge of persecution, which always finds 

congenial support in religious controversy. I am not myself 

a member of the English Church Union, or of any society less 

inclusive than the Church of England, happily established in 

these realms.—I am, Sir, &e., C. H. Bromsy, Bishop. 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Clifton, Bristol. 





WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


31r,—I notice in the Spectator of April 1st, @ propos of wire- 
ess telegraphy, the remark: “It the ether can transmit 
vibration ina guided direction, it can also transmit sound.” 
May I point out that under the present system, electric waves 
are propagated in all directions from the transmitting instru- 
ment, andare not “guided”? A message would be received at 
every place within the limiting distance, if only a “ receiver’ 
i 1} Secondly, vibrations 


were there to be affected by the waves 
’ ) 1 
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possibility could ether disturbances have any audible eflect.— 
Lan, Sir, &c., Puitip Harrison. 
17 Weech Road, W. Hampstead. 





THE PARTITION OF SAMOA. 

{To THF EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—You advocate the partition of the Samoan islands as 
the only solution of the international difficulty. I think if 
you realised more definitely the conditions of the locality you 
would see that such division would greatly increase the 
chances of serious trouble between Great Britain and Ger- 
many. Were such a partition to take place, there is no doubt 
how it would be made. Upolu, the central island, would go 
to the Germans, who have sunk most of their capital there. 
Tutuila, the more remote eastern island, would be claimed by 
America, which has special treaty rights over the harbour of 
Pagopago, the only good haven in the group. There remains 
Savaii in the west, the largest, barrenest, and least civilised of 
the islands, with little but a rockbound coast, and scarcely 
any protecting barrier-reet. It possesses no better harbour 
than an open roadstead at Matautu, exposed to the full force 
of the trade wind, and it would be quite impossible to keep 
even a gunboat on the spot throughout the year, however 
necessary it might be. Savaii is thus the ass’s share; but I 
have no wish for England to be greedy in the matter. What 
I do wish to point out is that the natives of the islands of 
Upolu and Savaii are closely intermarried, are frequently 
visiting one another's villages, are connected by the closest 
friendships, associations, and ties, and separated by endless 
animosities. The favourite recreation of the Samoan is the 
malaga, the wholesale visit of a village to some other 
village or villages, to play cricket, to hear speeches, to see 
dances, and to feast. The two islands are separated only by a 
dozen miles, and even in that narrow strait he two smaller 
islands, one being Manono, the most turbulent spot in Samoa, 
which was sacked no longer ago than 1893. The endless inter- 
course between Upolu and Savaii would certainly lead to 
constant quarrels, offences, complaints, extraditions, et hoc 
genus omne, if the natives were arbitrarily converted into the 
subjects of two different kingdoms. I have known personally 
many Germans in the Pacific, and for some of them I have had 
a genuine liking and admiration. But the number of them 
who were really fitted to administer the government of a 
native race was very small indeed, while the proportion of 
those notoriously unsuited for any such trust was very con- 
siderable. If we owned Savaii, we should certainly govern it 
largely by the aid of a Polynesian police, natives of Samoa, 
Fiji, Tonga, or elsewhere, with one or, at the most, two white 
officers. I can see the demeanour of the petty German official 
towards any member of such a force, and I can promise you 
two very angry men, speedily embroiled in an international 
misunderstanding I will only mention the name of tariffs, 
port of entry, import of arms and spirits, and extradition of 
blackboys, to show you how many difficulties are in the way of 
any such arrangement. I see the latest proposal is to 
reintroduce the King of Sweden as an arbiter. Have 
diplomatists already forgotten their Blue-books, which fully 
confirmed every detail of Stevenson’s “ Footnote to History” 
and his letters to the Zimes? It was his Majesty of Sweden 
who once foisted upon Samoa the incredible Cedercrantz.— 
Ian, Sir, &e., 


151 Woodstock Road, Oxford. GranamM Barour. 





THE POSITION OF THE HOLY TABLE. 
A CORRECTION. 
(To TNE EDITOR Or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—As Mr. Sturge seems to have missed the point of my 
comment on the position of the holy table, will you permit 
me to sav that while, of course, admitting that the table 
stands rightly in the chancel when that is the place appointed 
for the saying of Morning and Evening Prayer, I submit that 
when the services are held in “the body of the church,” as the 
“accustomed place,” the rubrics then direct that the table 
iall be placed in the said body of the church? The cighty- 
second Canon, to which Mr. Sturge refers me, contains the 
following apposite instruction,—viz., “at which time the same 
[the table] shall be placed in so good sort within the church or 
chancel as thereby the minister may be more conveniently 
heard by the communicants.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Torquay, April 3rd 






) 
cI 


A. R. Hunt. 





ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

S1r,—It is curious that in writing on the important subject of 
ir W. B. Richmond’s decorations in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
people do not make themselves acquainted with the facts 
From the time of Wren till the year 1874 the whole interior 
of St. Paul’s, except the plastered vaults of the roof wag 
covered with a thick coating of oil paint, of a yellowish stone 
colour. One of the first tasks of the Decoration Committee 
was to clean this off. It can be still seen on the undev-side of 
the southern arcade of the choir. It cost upwards of £6 009 
to get rid of it.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Member oF THE DEcoraTIon Commitres, 


pine 3) 
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FATHER HECKER AND AMERICANISM, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In the article on “ Americanism and the Papacy” in the 
Spectator of April 1st, the writer states that Cardinal Gibbons 
in his letter repudiates “the theory of so-called Americanism 
as interpreted by Father Hecker,” thus implying that it was 
against the opinions of Father Hecker that the Pope’s late 
letter was directed. Will you allow me to point out that this 
is not at all the case? The Holy Father most carefully avoids 
the least word of condemnation of Father Hecker or his per- 
sonal opinions. He does not even criticise the Life of the 
latter, as written by Father Elliott ; but, while referring more 
directly to its French version, speaks of the controversies to 
which it has given rise, and blames certain opinions which 
more extreme partisans have advocated. Like many another 
imposing personality, Father Hecker has had disciples, more 
zealous than discreet, who have, at any rate in appearance, 
exaggerated the views of their master, and, which is still more 
unfortunate, made use of them as weapons of aggression. But 
this is no reason why a noble reputation should be misunder- 
stood or misrepresented. Father Hecker was, all his Catholic 
life, a model of loyal and manly submission to what he 
regarded as the highest religious authority on earth, and, for 
the sake of your very numerous and sympathetic Catholic 
readers, I raise a protest against words which might lead 
some who have not carefully studicd the matter to believe 
that Father Hecker was struck by the recent Papal utterance, 
—I am, Sir, &c., An Eneuisn Catnottic. 








POETRY. 
—@®—_— 
JOHNEEN. 

Sune he’s five months old, an’ he’s two foot long, 

Baby Jolneen, 
Watch yerself now, for he’s tarrible sthrong, 

Baby Johneen ! 
An’ his fists ‘ill be up if ye make anny slips,— 
With finger-ends rosy the same as daisy-tips,— 
But hell have ye attend to the words of his lips, 

will Johneen. 


There’ nobody ean rightly tell the colour of his eyes, 
this Johneen, 
For they're partly o’ the earth, an’ still they're partly o’ the 
skies, 
like Johneen. 
So far as he’s thravelled he’s been laughin’ all the way, 
For the little soul is quare an’ wise, the little heart is gay ; 
Aw’ he likes the merry datiodils, he thinks they'd do to play 
with Johneen. 


He'll sail a boat yet, if he only has his Juck, 

young Johneen, 
For he takes to the wather like anny little duck, 

boy Johneen ; 
Sure them are the hands now to pull on a rope, 
An’ nate feet for walkin’ the deck on a slope, 
But the ship she must wait a wee while yet, I hope, 

for Johneen. 


For we couldn't do wantin’ him, not just yet, 
och Johneen, 
‘Tis you that are the daisy, an’ you that are the pet, 
wee Johneen ! 
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Here’s to your health, an’ welll dhrink it to-night, 

Slainte gal, avie ma chree ! live an’ do right, 

Slainte gal, avourneen ! may yer days be bright, 
Johneen ! 


Morra O'NEILL, 








BOOKS. 


——_-o—-— 
DEAN SWIFT.* 

De. Prexseck Hitt’s edition of the letters addressed by 
Swift to Knightley Chetwode is welcome, despite certain 
faults of proportion and arrangement. By an accident these 
admirable specimens of Swift’s style have hitherto remained 
unpublished, and though, of course, they yield in interest to 
the masterly Journal to Stella, they should long since have 
attained the dignity of print, and they would have attained 
this dignity had Forster’s Life ever been finished. For they 
are composed with all their author’s ease and vigour ; their 
phrase is as energetic as their wit is quick ; while one at least 
js bitten in with the Dean’s characteristic irony. “A very ex- 
traordinary letter,” Chetwode calls it, “and designed, I sup- 
pose, to mortifie me.” The supposition is exquisite, and proves 
that Switt was but half understood even by his intimates. 

The editor has done his work with less tact than we have a 
right to expect. He has sunk the text in commentary, and 
since there is no distinguishing type, the notes appear as impor- 
tantas the letters. Again, Dr. Hill hasunhappilyapproached his 
author in the spirit of aschoolmaster. Not only does he tell us far 
toomuch about Swift, but he permits himself frequent, unneces- 
sary digressions. What, for instance, has the derivation of 
“navvy ” to do with the Dean of St. Patrick’s ? And who, dyed 
with the slightest tincture of letters, is not familiar with the 
form “marish”? But Dr. Mill is guilty of a still worse sin. 
Hie proves in several places a lack of sympathy with his author. 
Like so many of his colleagues, he eyes Swift with suspicion, 
and misunderstands his character and his satire. Having 
quoted the well-known passage from The Modest Proposal 
wherein “a very knowing American” is made to declare that 
“a young, healthy child, well nursed, is, at a year old, a most 
delicious, nourishing, and wholesome food,” he procecds to 
argue that Swift was profoundly ignorant or contemptuous of 
on American Colonies. Others have quoted the same work 
with as fine a justice to prove that Swift was a cannibal, and 
asense of humour might save the most reckless commentator 
from the literal interpretation of a savage satire. 





Again, Dr. Hill asserts that “a vein of baseness” runs 
through Swift, and he shows this vein “in nothing more than 
in his dejection at the death of Queen Anne and in his esti- 
mate of her character.” Dr. Hill does not think of that lady 
“without a certain feeling of good-natured contempt.” Swift 
admired her, and mourned her when she died. It is possible 
that Dr. Hill’s estimate is right and that Swift’s was wrong. 
But Swift's admiration was sincere, and dictated by nothing 
else than a genuine feeling. From a dead woman he could 
expect neither promotion nor reward, and his regret for Anne 
ceased only with his life. Yet he is called “base” because he 
does not share the world’s “ good-natured contempt” for a 
Queen who had shown him kindness. Had he not mourned 
her, he would doubtless have been “ungrateful.” Truly it 
seems as though any stick were good enough for the back of 
Jonathan Swift. 


It has been his fate to be misunderstood always and every- 
where. The French, whose Voltaire should have taught them 
better, are no more appreciative than his own countrymen. 
Paul Saint-Victor, who was at the pains to write an essay 
upon him, declared that he lost his meaning when he passed 
the Straits of Dover. Because he dared to write of monsters, 
he has constantly been denounced for a monster himself, Not 
only were the sins of Gaudliver imputed to him, but the Zale 
of a Tub inspired manifold charges of blasphemy, which he 
most bitterly resented. Nor has his private life ever been 
secure from prying criticism, and the countless legends of 
Stella and Vanessa are unprofitable as they are impertinent. 
Whence comes it, then, that he and his writings have aroused 
an almost universal wrath? It comes, we believe, from his 





. Unpublished Letters of Dean Suit. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., LL.D. 
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use of irony, the most dangerous weapon wherewith a man of 
genius ever armed himself. 

For irony is the boomerang of literature. It inevitably 
returns upon the man who wields it, and harms him more 
bitterly than it afflicts his adversary. In the first place, it 
appears to the average intellect a mark of superiority. For 
why, asks the average intellect, cannot a writer make a plain 
statement in plain terms? Secondly, where no obvious signal 
is set up, the simple reader knows not whether to laugh or to 
ery, and no man will ever forgive an author whom he misin- 
terprets. And from first to last Swift was ironic ; irony was 
in his blood ; and was as necessary to him as was satire to 
Rabelais. Only, while Rabelais laughed in rotund, good- 
humoured contempt, Swift smiled a hard, dry emile. “Swift’s 
wit was the wit of sense,” said Hazlitt, with a clear thought 
underlying the jingle, “ Rabelais’ the wit of nonsense.” For 
Swift was not content with raising a smile. He never put pen 
to paper save in scorn of stupidity, or with a fixed desire to 
reform abuses. And so his serious purpose has been misunder- 
stood, and his back saddled with all the sins and all the 
absuidities which he castigated in others. His very perfection 
has helped to rob him of the world’s sympathy. If only now and 
again he had lapsed from the topmost height of irony, he 
might have been rewarded by a nod of recognition. But in 
his contempt he is Olympian. He gave no quarter, as he 
expected none. He laid bare human folly, and he has suffered 
for his courageous indiscretion. “The soul of Rabelais, 
habitans in sicco,’ Coleridge’s witty phrase, is less luminous 
than it seems. For Rabelais never let go his geniality, and 
Swift is nearly always cruel ; but he took care that his cruelty 
was justified. 

He was, besides, a writer of unparalleled excellence, who 
invented a strong and brilliant prose of his own,—a prose 
which is inimitable, and which defies analysis. It is 
not sonorous, save in pages; it is frequently inaccurate, 
as any pedant may see for himself. His vocabulary is 
neither curious nor elaborate ; he separated himself entirely 
from his Elizabethan ancestors, though, on the other hand, he 
was remote from the somewhat thin elegance of Addison and 
Steele. It is his great merit to have given a new force to the 
common forms of speech, to have set his words in so precise 
an order that the stress always falls where the sense demands 
it. Moreover, his style is inevitably clear, direct, and appro- 
priate; his phrase never carrics a superfluous word; the 
meaning is expressed in the briefest terms; and since the 
material is always wit, the expression cannot but be witty 
too. And then his compass is not less remarkable than his 
mastery. Hewas equally skilled in controversy and narrative. 
He can develop a situation with the skill of Defoe, while as a 
pamphletcer he remains without a rival. If he choose he can 
amble with the easiest of gaits; he can change his forensic 
robe for a loose dressing-gown. The same hand which penned 
the Drapier’s Letters wrote also the Journal to Stella; the 
same brain which devised the Letter to a Young Clerqyman 
sketched also the opening pages of the immortal Gul- 
liver. His Polite Conversation is a perfect exposition 
of the commonplace; by a tour de force he has put his 
personages in the most dramatic attitude, and not one 
of them may boast the thinnest shred of character, though 
one eminent critic has declared a lifelong attachment to the 
person of Miss. Any one of these separate achievements is 
sufficient for immortality, and if their sum enable Swift to 
defy death, they have not won for him an amiable apprecia- 
tion. It is an ironic fate—a fate which he might have chosen 
for himself—and it is not wonderful that he formed no schoo! 
and tempted the courage of few imitators. Irony, being a 
matter of temperament, defies the most “sedulous ape,” and 
Swift’s style, which is personal in its essence rather than on 
the surface, is more easily admired than copied. But there is ne 
doubt that he influenced the pamphleteers who came after him 
Tae clear thought, the incisive phrase of Junius owe much tc 
the great example of Swift. For Junius, too, made words eut 
and burn and sting; he, too, forced a bitter truth into satire. 
And yet they are but a handful who have dared to match 
themselves with the author of The Modest Proposal: as 
during his life he was superior to his fellows, so he has been 
solitary after death. But for these who will rid themselves 
of a time-worn preiudice Swift will ever seem, not only a 
great writer of English, but the world’s supreme master of 


sustained irony. 
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A STRANGE MISSIONARY.* 

TnERE has been, we think, no biography since Froude 
Thomas Carlyle which will arouse so much discussion and 
controversy as this Life of George Borrow, unless, indeed, that 
George Borrow be so utterly forgotten that men have ceased 
to take interest in him atall. The biography is the fruit oi 
very wide research ; all documents, letters, and other material: 
connected in any way with George Borrow have been 
laboriously collected by Dr. Knapp. Froude had, indecd, the 
great advantage of a personal intimacy with his subject, which 
Dr. Knapp has not possessed ; none the less, the portrait here 
presented is as vivid in its colouring, as trenchant in its .out- 
lines, it brings before us all the salient features of th: 
physiognomy as forcibly as does Mr. Froude’s famous picture. 
Other biographies may, and probably will, be written later; 
softening touches may be put in here and there, blank spots 
may be partially filled up; but this will always remain thc 
first, the truest, and most authentic portrait of the writer of 
The Bible in Spain, of Lavengro, Romany Rye, and Wild 
Wales. 

We have already mentioned one of the great writers of the 
day whom George Borrow resembles in one side of his 
character. He is, as it were, a cross between Carlyle and 
Captain Richard Burton, with some elements of likeness to 
the Bronté family. Like Carlyle, Borrow was of yeoman 
origin; like Carlyle, he was all his life “ gey ill to live 
with”; like him and like Charlotte Bronté, he had that 
wondrous gift of style, the touch of genius alighting on whom 
it will, and associated, as in her case, with a Celtic ancestry ; 
then, like Sir Richard Burton, he had the gift of languages. 
and, as in his case, the wandering life of soldier parent: 
aroused the slumbering pristine instinct for a nomad life of 
travel and adventure. Borrow had. not the passion fo: 
accuracy of fact and truth which Carlyle had, and yet in hi 
furthest aberrations from truth he never wholly invents ; hc 
tells of the sliadiest scenes, he is found in the roughest com- 
pany, but he is never unclean like Burton, there is no page ot 
his that a woman’s hand need ever destroy on thisaecount. Yet 
this half-educated wanderer had the subtlest peree»tion, in hi 
own work, of literary excellence; at the risk of spoiling the 
sale of a book by his delay, he would never let a page proceed 
to press without giving the utmost polish of which he was 
capable. And thus it is that Borrow takes a place among the 
masters of English prose. In the autumn of 1887 the /ort- 
nighily Review published a series of “Fine Passages in Verse 
and Prose, sclected by Living Men of Letters.” Unless 
memory mislead us, more than one of these passages was from 
the writings of George Borrow. 

If we turn from the writer to the man, a deception awaits 
us ; alas! only too familiar in the lives of those afflicted with 
the disease of genius, so often is it accompanied with some 
morbid taint of character, or lamentable infirmity of will. 
It was the former in Borrow’s case. His restless love of 
travel and adventure prevented him from enjoying quiet. He 
could, and did, work hard on occasion, a3 when he was at St. 
Petersburg, transcribing and printing the Manchu New Testa- 
ment; but any sustained literary composition tried him 
severely ; he always was, or fancied himself to be, unwell at 
such times. He had astrange confusion as to the limits of 
truth and fact ; in names and dates and places he is almost 
habitually inaccurate ; he seems really to have believed his own 
assertions, even when farthest from literal fact. AsGeorge IV. 
was convinced that he had been at Waterloo, and appealed 
tothe Duke of Wellington for corroboration, and received the 
invariable reply: “I have often heard your Majesty say so 
thus Borrow would declare that he had been in Kiatcha, or in 
Constantinople, or had met the gipsies in Moultan, and expect 
his hearers to believe him. He was vain of his fine person, of 
his small white hands, of his prowess as a boxer, of his skill in 
hiorsemaniship and horse-dealing, of his linguistic acquirements, 
of his literary skill; and when this vanity was wounded he 
never forgot the slight or insult. He was as unconventional 
as Richard Burton himself, and was most at home in company 
from which his equals in society would have shrunk. As a 
youth and in early manhood he had a period of aggressive 
infidelity ; in after lite the chief article of his rcligious creed 


e ia 
was a fanatical horror of Popery. It is one of- the few: blank 
in Dr. Knapp’s book that it does not explain the change ; 
conversion from the blatant irreligion of 1824 to the villglecs 
tone of the letters of 1832, and the wish for ordination, This 
was the man whom the British and Foreign: Bible Bociety 
chose as their agent for printing and distributing the Bible 
among the proudest and most punctilious of peoples, and the 
most devoted Roman Catholics in Europe! The mission 
proved at once a failure and a vast success, As to spreading 
or helping the cause of the Reformation in Spain, it was almost g 
failure ; but the publication of The Bible in Spain called atten. 
tion to the work of the Bible Society as nothing else could have 
done. For years afterwards, if at a° meeting the audience 
vere bored and listless, the deputation had but to breathe the 
name of George Borrow to arouse instant attention, he 
might have been anticipated, the mission ended in alienation 
The Society were certainly in the wrong in not acquaintin 
Borrow with the work of Lieutenant Graydon in other parts 
of Spain; but Borrow gave them abundant provocation, So 
it was always in his relations with his publishers and With 
his critics. Mr. John Murray’s forbearance and kindness are 
astonishing. It was Borrow’s delays, quite as much as the 
confusion of fact and fiction which irritated his readers, that 
‘aused the comparative temporary failure of Lavengro, Ford 
the author of the handbook, treated him with the utmost 
generosity, yet Borrow would not make the effort to write g 
itting review of Ford’s splendid work ; though he was capable 
of inditing anonymously such a review of one of his own works 
as to sell off the edition. One of the revelations of Dr, Knapp 
is the weakness of Borrow in Spanish ; he had no knowledge 
whatever of the masterpieces of the original literature, and, 
when he needed them, used t-anslations. 

It was inevitable that traditions and myths should 
accumulate around sucha man. His own embellishments of 
fact invited these. He could play so many parts, he could do 
so many things, that men credited him with everything. Borrow 
was never a war correspondent, though he possessed almost 
every qualification for being an excellent one. It is unfair to 


judge of his plilolozy by the standard of to-day. His gipsy- 


lore and researches have been superseded, his versions are mere 
paraphrases, distant echoes rather than translations. In his 
family relations he was a most devoted son and loving brother, 
and when at last he married he was a good husband, and a kind 
step-father, yet he can never have been easy to live with. 
Where his bigotry, or jealousy, or vindictiveness are not 
crossed he could be charming in writing and in intercourse ; 
but he is for ever posing. 

The present work bears some marks of superabundant 
material ; it was originally written on a larger scale, and 
suffers somewhat from the curtailment. The unused matter 
is to be employed in a new edition of Zavengro, which will be 
eagerly looked for. Besides its value as a biography of 
Borrow, Dr. Knapp has here a masterly study of the morbid 
temperament which so often accompanies literary excellence 
(or, we might rather say, which is the characteristic of the 
literary Bohemian), established by the fullest proof, and with 
the closest possible adherence to actual fact. 





SIR W. W. HUNTER'S “ BRITISH INDIA.’* © 
Persons interested in India, and that phrase includes an ever- 
growing multitude of the people of this country, have been 
longand impatiently waiting for the history which Sir William 
Hunter was known to be preparing. No man in these islands 
was nearly so well fitted for the task. ‘He has had large and 
varied experience a3 an Administrator ; he possesses much of 
the insight, sagacity, and power of clear statement which 
characterised his relative, Mr. James Wilson. He has a3 
much imagination as a historian needs to prevent his falling 
into that dullness which is but too characteristic of Indian 
narratives ; and the accidents of his life, as is. explained in his 
lucid introduction, have obliged him to give many years to 
the careful accumulation ot Indian tacts, past as well as pre- 
sent, studied from beyond the Khaibar to Cape Comorin. - We 
may assert without fear of contradiction that he knows more 
of these facts than any one who has ever lived. That state- 
ment will surprise nobody who has read the marvellous article 





Vritings, and Correspondence of George Borrow, derived from Official 
Sources. By William J. Knapp, Ph.D. LL.D. With Portrait 
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entitled “ India,” which forms part of his great Gazetteer, and 
js published as a separate volume. 
We could have wished that the book of which the first 
yolume is now given to the world had been laid down on the 
same lines as its author’s delightful Brief History of the 
Indian People. This, however, was not to be. The collec- 
tions, carefully hived up for three-and-twenty years, which 
were to be the foundation of the /7’story of India as originally 
planned, were lost at sea. Sir William Hunter was oblized, 
in consequence, completely to alter his plan, and to write 
little more than the history of British India. We consider 
this a real misfortune. Ever since British power became 
firmly established in India able and painstaking. servants of 
the State have been gathering information about various 
parts of that country, and great has been the company of its 
historians. They have all, however, laboured under great 
disadvantages. Either they were deficient in literary skill, 
orthey had gone out to India before their general education 
was completely finished, or they aspired to nothing more than 
to give trustworthy accounts of relatively small areas. Some 
one was grievously wanted to put in a form, acceptable to men 
of cultivation in the West, the pith of all they had to say, with 
much more that they could not say. This we thought Sir 
William Hunter would do, but now, through no fault of his, 
the glory of treating successfully the history of India 
through a long vista of centuries must remain for another. 


Sir William’s opening chapter is entitled “The Closing of 
the Old Trade Paths.” After explaining, in much detail, what 
these were, he shows that they were closed by the Turks ; 
the blow falling first on Genoa and Venice, but sending 
a shock through the whole system of European com- 
merce,—Augsburg, Liibeck, and Bruges, the North-Western 
depét of the Hanseatic trade, which had at one time repre- 
sentatives of twenty foreign Courts dwelling along her canals, 
suffering little, if at all, less than they did. In the first 
years of the sixteenth century the Indo-European trade of 
the Middle Ages had been all but annihilated. The Western 
nations were, however, by no means inclined to acquiesce in 
their exclusion from a great reservoir of wealth. All throuzh 
the fifteenth century they kept looking for some means of 
circumventing their enemies, and yearned, above all things, to 
tind a sea-route. Portugal, whose Royal Family had become 
closely connected with England through the marriage of King 
john I. with the daughter of John o’ Gaunt, was first in the 
field. The fifth child which Philippa bore to her husband 
was the illustrious Prince Henry the Navigator, who, after 
distinguishing himself in the field, made what Sir William 
Hunter, thinking of Buddha, calls his “Great Renunciation,” 
and retired to the wind-swept promontory of Sagres at the 
southern extremity of Portugal. It was to him that his 
countrymen were indebted for the most splendid period of 
their history, which, however, hardly began till after his death. 
It was twenty-seven years Jater that Dias doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and ten years after that date that Vasco da Gania 
sailed from the Tagus, reaching Calicut in 1498, and returning 
to Lisbon in the following year. 

The India of Vasco da Gama was the narrow strip of rich 
and beautiful coast Which intervenes between the Western 
Ghats andthe. sea. In process of time the lands ruled from 
Lisbon extended much iuither to the northward, but the 
Portuguese never penetiated far into the country. They did 
not seize and ho!d their limited territory without performing 
deeds of great heroism, nor without showing themselves to be 
very cruel and exceedingly unscrupulows. Ere long they had 
to contend not merely with their original enemies, the jealous 
Arab traders of the coast, but with the Mussulman Powers in 
Western Asia and Africa, who saw that the flank of Islam 
had been turned by the new sea route, and that the profits 
they had derived from the Indian trade were at stake. The 
greatest name at this period of Portuguese annals was Affonso 
de Albuquerque, whose triple series ot operations are set forth 
ln chap. 2. His first plan was to cut of the Mahommedan 
commerce.from its Western base at the mouth ot the Persian 
Gult and the Red Sea; his second, by establishing the 


Portuguese at Goa, to control the marts on the Malabar 
coast ; his third the conquest of Malacca, a most important 
source of. Mahommedan commerce in the Far East. 
in 1515 off Goa. 
Continued. 


He died 


In 1545 tiie Turks attacaed Diu. Six years latei 





For many years: after that the struggle | 





they appeared before. Malacca. In 1551, and again in 1581, 
they sacked Muscat. 

It the Portuguese had but a tiny land Empire in the East, 
their sphere of naval influence stretched across the vast basin 
of six thousand miles between the African coast and the 
Moluccas, while it ran northward for four thousand miles 
from the Cape of Good Hope tothe Persian Gulf. That it 
should have held this watery Empire for a century against the 
Mussulman world shows that the little country had developed, 
thanks to the initiative of Henry the Navigator, an immense 
amount of energy. Whether that energy was employed in a 
way to subserve its permancnt advantage is quite another 
question. One of the most interesting portions of the fourth 
chapter is the account of Goa as it was at the height of its 
prosperity. That prosperity, however, soon declined. Already 
in 1648 Tavernier relates that once wealthy families. were 
reduced to subsist upon alms. It is interesting to observe 
how clearly the tale of its falling fortunes is told in a series of 
its coins, Which grew ever ruder and more barbarous. Now 
old Goa is one of the most melancholy places on the face of 
the earth. The officers employed by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment grew ever more and more corrupt. In 1530 the profits of 
a voyage on his majesty’s account brought £78 to him and 
£2,450 to the captain, and that wasa specimen of what was 
going on elsewhere. Already in the middle of the sixteenth 
century the civie authorities of Goa thus addressed the King :— 
“Tn India there is no justice, either in your Viceroy or in 
those who are to mete it out. The one object is the gathering 
together of money by every means. Senhor, we beg for mercy, 
mercy, mercy. Help us, Senhor, help us, Senhor, for we are 
sinking.” 

Chap. 5 describes the efforts made by England to get a 
direct trade with India without infringing the Papal award 
of 1493 made between Portugal and Spain, and generally 
binding according to the ideas of international law which 
then prevailed. After the defeat of the Armada, however, the 
scruples which were formerly entertained were thrown to the 
winds, and the voyage of Lancaster, vid the Cape, Zanzibar, 
and Cape Comorin, to the Malay Peninsula tore up the 
“Charter of the Catholic Monopoly in the Indian Seas.” The 
Duteh, for whom excommunication had, as for our 
countrymen, ceased to have any terrors, followed their 
example, rendered possible the formation of a great school of 
caitography at Antwerp and Bruges, the movement culmi- 
nating at the end of the sixteenth century in the foundation of 
their own and our East India Companies. The constitution 
of the first English Company is minutely described in chap. 6. 


but we apprehend that they have never been set forth with 
the same minute care or the same constant recourse tc 
original documents. ‘Sce, for example, p. 258 and those 
Which immediately follow it on the working of “Regulated 
Companies.” It is a curious jact, and one with which we do 
not remember meeting with previously, that the first arms 
of tue East India Company displayed three ships in ‘full 
sail with a punning motto, “Deus Indicat,’—“God points 
he way to India That preceded by several generations 
the tamous “Auspicio Regis ct Senatus Anglix.” Nothing 
is more characteristically English than the thread of common- 
place which runs through the picturesque and splendid 
history ot the East India Company. When it passed away 
in 1274 it was pointed cut, in a really brilhant article in 
the Radway News, that having begun in an advertisement 
calling the merchants of London together to that first 
famous meeting at which little more than £30,000 was raised 
for Eastein adventure, it had expired in another. The article 
alluded to quoted this last advertisement, and closed with the 
words, “And so /iacs Polonie. Henceforth history only 
knows the East India Company.” 

Chap. 7, dealing with the separate voyages of the Com- 
pany, contains many curious and little known particularsa,—see 
the account ot the Candle Auctions, p. 292. This chapter 
closes with the defeat of the Portuguese near the mouth of 
the Tapti, known as the battle of Swally, from the anchorage 
oft that name, a running fight which went on more or less for 
a month, happily under the eyes of the coast Governors of the 
Muyhals, who took note of our superiority. An agreement 
with the Governor of Surat was the immediate consequence, 
and it was ratified by an Imperial firman in 1612. [t was 
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that firman which led to our legal settlement on the Indian 
continent. 

Chap. 8 tells the story of the long and successful struggle 
with the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean and the Persian 
Gulf, ending with our taking of Ormuz in 1622. Amongst the 
best pages in the volume are the two first of chap. 9, de- 
scribing the position which Holland had won by the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Those which follow it detail the 
contest between the English and the Dutch traders for 
supremacy in the Eastern Archipelago, a struggle in which 
the former were worsted because small bodies of adventurers 
could not fight, on fair terms, against other adventurers, 
equally enterprising, with a powerful Government behind 
them. Long but fruitless negotiations with a view to peace 
in the East took place both at the Hague and in London. In 
1617 a new danger threatened the English, for the King 
established a Scotch Company, which might easily have 
coalesced with the Dutch. The remonstrances of his English 
subjects were, however, so loud that the new grant was re- 
called; but the warfare between Amsterdam and London 
continued in the East in spite of a more or less abortive treaty 
to which the King lent all his authority. 

The tenth chapter might, we think, have been shortened 
with much advantage. The fact that the shocking series of 
transactions known, by courtesy, as the Massacre of Amboyna, 
took place, had of course to be stated, for they drove us out of 
the Eastern Archipelago ; but why give us all the disgusting 
details of that horrid business? Sir William Hunter, wishing, 
we suppose, above all things not to overstate the case in 
favour of his own country, is for once nothing short of tire- 
some in his quasi-apology for the Dutch authorities. They 
were ruffians sans phrase, and it is a thousand pities that Van 
Speult with all his Council were not hanged, as the Prince of 
Orange wisely wished, “before they began to spell this 
tragedy.” 

If the author of this history were a new writer, we should 
have doubted the wisdom of publishing this initiatory 
volume by itself ; but those who are already acquainted with 
his great powers will see, at a glance, that it consists merely 
of substructions well contrived, substantial, inevitable sub- 
structions ; and who judges an eminent architect merely by 
substructions? We make no doubt that, having got rid of 
this absolutely indispensable but rather ungrateful portion of 
his task, filled as it is with small facts, most of them necessary 
to be chronicled but not of paramount interest taken 
individually, he will tell the more attractive portion of the | 
story with his usnal com)ination of grace and vigour, no less 
than with abounding and first-hand knowledge. 





DOCTRINE AND DEVELOPMENT.* 


A Frencn writer has recently called attention to the fact 
that the theory of development in doctrine, of which we hear 
so much nowadays from rationalistie writers, was_ first 
formulated in defence of the Roman conception of a Church, 
by John Henry Newman. It is a curious instance of 
extremes meeting; and the volume before us shows how 
easily the theory may be allowed to give its sanction to any 
favourite views of a writer, and may be conceived of as without 
any scientific law. Many who hold that Newman overstated 
the conservative principle, contained in his seven tests of 
a true development as distinguished from a “corruption,” 
will find the absence of any conservative principle more 
unsatisfactory. Sabatier and Harnack are the writers whose 
names are most recently familiar in connection with the 
subject ; and Sabatier—some of whose positions are curiously 
similar to those of the leader of the Oxford Movement— 
devoted much of his argument to those safeguards which 
secure unity of type between the early Christian teaching 
and the neo-Christianity: while Harnack, writing from a 
more rationalistic standpoint, supplies materials, nevertheless, 
which are amply sufficient for the same purpose. 
Rashdall’s volume, interesting though it is, we are unable 
to find any principle discriminating the evolution of doctrine 
from its simple change or abandonment. 





The necessity for a doctrine of development is well stated | 


by him in his introduction; and as the passage will afford us 





* Doctrine and Development: University Sermons 


MA. D.C.L. Louden: Methuen aud Co. [e 


By Hastings Rashdall, | 





In Mr. | 


a point of departure for the reservations which we hold to 
be necessary, we give it in full:— ° 


“At times the necessity for giving up some element of tradi 
tional dogma arises from the change which has taken place ra 
our view of the facts of Christian history; at other times the 
modern Christian may accept the same view of the facts, but ma 
find it impossible to be satisfied with some explanation of the 
facts which sufficed to ‘vindicate the ways of God to man’ for 
past generations. Thus we can no longer accept the theory of 
‘verbal’ or of ‘plenary’ inspiration, because we have discovered 
that the facts about the Bible are not as they were supposed 
to be when the theory was constructed; on the other hand 
those who believe equally with St. Anselm or with Luther, that 
Jesus Christ died, and died ‘for’ men, can no longer accept with. 
out reservation their explanations as to why there was this 
necessity for Christ’s death, because men’s ideas of what is 
intrinsically just and reasonable are different from what they 
were in the days of St. Anselm or of Luther. It is necessary 
then, to admit that here and there there must be some ‘giving 
up’ of accepted doctrines, that at some points the ever active 
process of doctrinal development has got on to wrong lines, and 
must make a new departure. But in such cases we shall find that 
we are very often simply going back to some earlier stage in the 
development of doctrine, though generally the old doctrine will 
be held with a difference. The view of inspiration, for instance, 
to which modern Theologians are coming round is far more like 
that of the Early Fathers than it is like the view of seventeenth. 
century Protestantism. But still it is not thesame: it is impos. 
sible that a critical age should think exactly like an uncritical 
one. And in the great majority of cases there need be no ‘giving 
up. The defects of the development may be corrected not by 
going back but by going on,—by a new and larger interpretation 
of the old formule. The development has simply to be carried 
further. A doctrine may sometimes strike the modern mind as 
narrow, or one-sided, or inadequate, because in its ancient form it 
suggests ideas, or theories, or views of the universe which have 
been transcended, but which do not really affect its essential truth. 
Indeed. the new interpretation will often discover a fuller and 
higher meaning in the old words than the traditional interpretation. 
Many theories of Inspiration, for instance, become erroneous only 
when what is asserted of the Bible or of the primitive Church is 
denied of other books, or of the Church in modern times. It is 
impossible that men’s theological ideas should not be continually 
affected by the changes which Philosophy and Science and historical 
criticism have produced in their ideas about other things. The 
process of reconstruction throurh which Theology is now visibly 
passing, even in the hands of those to whom the idea of theological 
innovation is least welcome, involves no greater revolution than has 


| already occurred more than once in the Church’s progressive attempt 


to understand and to formulate the relation of the ‘faith once 
delivered to the saints’ to the continuous self-revelation of God to 
the human spirit.” 

We fully recognise the sound sense of a great deal that is 
contained in this passage: but what we miss in it, and, 
indeed, throughout the sermons, is any adequate recognition 
of the fact that there is mnch in current thought which is 
probably quite transitory. Hasty developments to suit the 
fashion of the moment, in metaphysies or in ethics, lead to no 
definite line of progress, no growth in Christian doctrine such 
as will secure a recognisable identity between the Christianity 


| of the first century and the Christianity of the twentieth. 


They result in a zigzag, with lines of retreat as numerous as 
those of advance, ina brand-new theology, often obliterating 
the cruder statements of an earlier time, but giving in their 
place noreliable substitute,—no fresh development which might 
not eventually be replaced by its opposite. 


The principal cause of this defect appears to us to be an 
indiscriminate idealisation of the Zeitgeist of the present hour. 
What is a permanent acquisition of human thought is not 
marked off from the conclusions of the moment, due often 
enough to temporary causes and human weaknesses. There is 
nothing intrinsically more stable in the worship of Hegelianism 
which we now see in certain quarters, than in the worship 
of Aristotle in days when each utterance of the Philo- 
sopher par ercellence was regarded by the schoolmen as so 
literally infallible that the Bible had to be so interpreted 
as not to contradict it. Modern historical and critical 
methods are beyond question permanent acquisitions, but the 
conclusions to which they lead in the hands of men whose 
assumptions are rationalistic, are in a totally different posi- 
tion. They may, equally, be positive assertions of the Zetgerst, 
but they are not, equally, permanent acquisitions of human 
knowledge. Again, the ethical sentiment of the hour may 
pronounce ex cathedra against such doctrines as the atonement 
or original sin as intrinsically unjust ; but such pronounce- 
ments, again, have no assured mark of a true development. 
They may well be due to a temporary phase of emotional 
development, which can claim the sanction of no law of 
growing advance, no relation with the gradual approach of 
the human mind towards further truth. Or they may be due 
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to a false estimate of what is really involved in the 
doctrines condemned. Of course if we claim to see in 
the ethical views of the time—in what they regard as 


elf-revelation of God to the human spirit” (to use Mr. 
Rashdall’s phrase) argument is at an end. Such @ position 
can only be disproved when a later age makes a similar 
claim for opposite views. But for those who look for some 


objective test such sentiments of the hour have none to offer. 
Similarly the Zectge:st would make short work of the 


miraculous ; would sweep away our Lord’s divinity; would 
bring the Bible to a level with other works, by no 
means in deference to assured advance in science and 
ctiticism, but in virtue of just those temporary exaggerations 
and emotions against which the fixed truths of revelation 
were intended to be an impressive and standing antidote. 
«* Let knowledve grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell.” 

Unless our reverence for the original Christian revelation is 
very deep—so deep that we feel the great danger of losing 
important truths if we give up lightly any of the traditional 
doctrine—the theory of development, of which we talk so 
glibly, will prove a doctrine of evacuation. When criticism and 
science have quite clearly spoken, it is obviously necessary to 
apply them to dogmas whose expression was framed in ignor- 
ance of their new information. When there is real doubt, 
stable conservatism is the wisest policy. Stationary life is 
better than the change to corruption. The great organism 
of the Christian Church, still in the prime of life, may need 
the aid of a medicinal science in order to secure its healthy 
erowth and to cure incidental disease. But its constitution is 
likely to be impaired by the repeated and fussy applications 
of the nostrums of the Time-spirit. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Mes. WitFrip Warp’s novel, which describes the events of 
seven weeks, has taken her seven years in the making, and 
was practically completed three years back, a fact which she 
does well to mention in a prefatory note, otherwise inde- 
fatigable parallel-hunters might have sought to represent Ov 


“intrinsically” just or unjust—part of the “continuous | 


| agnostic vividly contrasted with the simple intolerance of the 
| mistress of the house, the wide charity of the Squire, and the 





Poor Scruple in the light of a eounterblast to Jelbeck o7'| 


Bannisdale, and \>id stress on the fact that in either novel the 
piot culminates in the suicide of a woman. Such comparisons, 
however, being purely otiose, the novel before us can safely be 
considered on its own merits, of which the unimpressive title 
affords little indication. The opening chapters are a little 
heavy ; the preliminary explanations cumbrous ; the post- 
cript is an exerescence, and, to descend to mere gdnutiae of 
technique, Mrs. Ward’s habit of alluding to the Duchess of 
A, the L——s, and the B——s revives an aggravating conven- 
tion which we hoped had long since become obsolete. In the 
contrivance of incident, again, the author is not always 
happy ; the references to Mrs. George Riversdale’s cigarette 
might be reduced to advantage; and, to note a far 
more serious defect, the male characters, with the exception 
ot Fieldes, the glorified literary tame cat, are decidedly dis- 
appointing. But when critical detraction has done its worst 
we have to thank Mrs. Ward fora singularly interesting and 
imulating novel, in which, though the Roman Catholie 
andpoint of the author is never concealed, anything savouring 
ot aggressiveness or proselytism is scrupulously avoided, while 
the cardinal thesis of the book, that modern women cannot 
dispense with Christianity, can hardly fail to commend itself 
even to Mr. Kensit. 


xt 
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unerring judgment of character shown by his daughter. The 
story practically resolves itself into a duel to the death between 
Mrs. George Riversdale, the widow of the Squire’s reprobate 
son, and Cecilia Rupert, a wild, brilliant, pagan society 
beauty, for the hand of an immensely wealthy Peer. The 
situation may be summed up thus, that Mrs. Riversdale is 


more enamoured of the position than the man, while her 
rival is really in love. Lord Bellasis, however, is in- 
eligible in one particular,—he isan “innocent divorcee,’ an 


inseparable obstacle to Mrs. Riversdale as long as she adheres 
to the Roman Catholic faith. On the other hand, though he 
admires Cecilia more for her wit, and audacity, and accom- 
plishments, he realises that Madge Riversdale would make 
him a more useful wife. Finally, Madge yields to the argu- 
ments of her evil genius, Mrs. Hurstmonceaux, and becomes 
secretly engaged to Bellasis, who still continues to encourage 
Cecilia in the belief that his affections are engaged. Cecilia, 
meanwhile, has become convinced that she is threatened witu 
the incurable malady of which her aunt is dying, and, oa 
learning of her rival’s triumph from Mrs. Hurstmonceaux, 
goes home and commits suicide. Yet even before the news 
reaches Madge, the resolute intervention of her sister-in-law, 
the Squire’s daughter, has induced her to break off her engage- 
ment. The moral of the book is to be found in the comments 
of the literary man addressed to a leader of society shortly 
after the catastrophe :— 

* You know,” he says, “that Cecilia Rupert was entirely without 
fuith. She was brought up to disbelieve in the Christian dogmas, 
in Christian ethics, in Christian views of life. She did not like 
some of us, grieve deeply over the greatest loss that man or 
woman can sustain. I think a woman's mind cannot resign 
itself to dwell among shadows. It craves after a completeness 
which to us others seems unattainable...... She broke down 
under our present conditions of life. She was developed by all that 
Christianity has claimed for women. the highest education and a 
spiritual cquality with man. Give this highly developed. sensitive 
orvanisation and take away from it all that makes suffering en- 
durable and all that restrains the thirst for immediate happiness. 
Cecilia coolly counted up what was worth having—love, success, 
pleasure...... She played her game. She had. you know. one 
vreat wish—you know, too, how it was thwarted. At the same 
ime there grew upon her a suspicion that great bodily pain might 
be in store for her. Now, does it seem to you wonderful that she 
shonld choose death rather than wait for it to come? We 
are not surprised ut her thinking that she should never recover her 
disappointment, her broken heart, as she thought it. We have 
known many women like that: but we have not known many 
women who hold nothing sacred but their own happiness. We 
shall gct to know them, Lady L. Twenty years hence you and I 
may have met many other Cecilias. Only it is to you and such as 
you that we look to diminish the number, to extend the circle of 
faith and light, and to prevent such tragedies as that of last night.’’ 











< 





That is finely put, and the force of the argument is not im- 
paired by the fact that Cecilia, spite of everything, commands 
more respect than the wretched little human butterfly whose 
rescue and repentance are due to cowardice rather than con- 
viction. We have only to add that Mrs. Ward’s pictures of 


| the race for pleasure in modern fashionable society are en- 


| to insure their dogs. 


The scenery and surroundings of the plot | 


areadmirably chosen to bring the leading personages into strong | 


relief. Thus in the opening chapters, where the action takes 


piace at the house of an old Roman Catholic fox-hunting Squire, | 


We find the little pleasure-seeking Irish adventuress, who is 
the centra! figure of the story, her intellectually emancipated 
cousin, daughter of a convert, and the sympathetic literary 
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livened by many humorous and satirical touches. We have 
only space to quote one happy passage from the letter of the 
intellectual ¢ngénue to her mother, describing the company at 
a dinner-party:—“ Then besides Cecilia Rupert and Marma- 
duke, there was a Lord James something whom they all 
called ‘Tim,’and who lives by selling cigars and getting people 
But he told Cecilia that he had serious 
thoughts of becoming a dressmaker.” The elaborate portrait 
of the literary man, acutely critical yet ludicrously ineflicient 
in action, furnishes a salutary commentary on a recent speech 
of Sir George Trevelyan’s. 

A week or two back we noticed a new and extremely clever 
novel from the pen of Miss Mary Fi It is 
pleasant duty to say no less ot Rachel, the work of 
Jane, already favourably known as the author of 
of Balg As a study of Scott 
some thirty or forty years ago—for suc 
date—it may be disfigured by sundry anachroni 
boldest and most striking personage in the story 
gether consistently conceived. Many of the 
are extremely improbable. But Miss Findlater’s 
ties are never exasperating. Alike 
obviously transcribed trom actual 
death-bed of the farmer, in which the wile 
presence, grimly forecasts her status a3 a 


idl iter. 
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in those in which she has drawn on her invention, Miss 
Findlater shows an instinctive appreciation of the unconven- 
tional and’tHe aicommon Without lapsing into the domain of 
the abnormal, or the bizarre. 
human: indeed, we have seldom encountered a more faulty 
heroine than Rachel herself; a woman, as one of her lovers 
rightly describes her, “with brave wits and a dear sharp 
tongue.” One cannot help loving Rachel, in spite of her rude- 
ness, her worldliness, and her Bohemian aspirations, in view 
of her perfect honesty, her loyalty to her friends, her charm of 
manner and love of freedom. When the poor gipsy minister 
—half visionary, half charlatan—whom she had loved and 
lost had passed for ever from her ken, she describes her 
feelings at his merciful release in the following touching 
story :— 

“T remember when I wasachild..... there was a woman in 
the village who kept a lark ina cage. It stood on a little square of 
turf with all its feathers rumpled, and gazed up at the sun through 
the bars. I used to cry to see it. Well, one day as I passed, the 
woman put her arm out of the window to take in the cage. and I 
suppose the door hadn't been rightly fastened, for 1t sprang open, 
and the bird flew out, and how it went up and up! Iran and 
danced all the way home, and all day I sang and sang at the pitch 
of my shrill voice, till my poor, long-suffering uncle asked me at last 
why in all the world I was singing like that? ‘ Oh, just along with 
Ars. Thomson's lark, uncle, I said, and I thought it quite a sufficient 
explanation.” 

As a study of a modern mystie the book is less successful than 
as an illustration of how the rigours of Pharisaie Calvinism 
enforced on unwilling subjects tend to defeat their aim. 

Mr. Perey White’s enviable gifts of humour and high spirits 
are most pleasantly displayed in A JM/lionaire’s Daughter. 
The. story is told by the millionaire’s private secretary and 
trustee, an honest, indolent, amiable, and humorous personage, 
whose quixotic attitude to the daughter of his late master fills 
his worldly sister-in-law with perpetual irritation. Lady 
Durward is delightfully impatient and indisereet, but it must be 
admitted that Lawrence is at times unbearably exasperati 
The millionaire’s widow, again, is excellent, and the dang 
a most engaging heroine. Abounding in humorons and 
ludicrous situations, this self-efiacing lover's narrative of 





his trusteeship is one of the most entertaining comedies 
of courtship we have read for a long 
Murfree’s romance of old Tennessee apparently forms one 
of a series from American History,” and 
gives a striking picture of the trials and sufferings of the 
Miss Murfree 


time.——Miss 
of “Stories 


settlers of a hundred and twenty years ago, 


has spared no trouble or research in her etforts to give ar 
accurate historical background to her story of the tragie fate 


P - ‘ } } handaoft ~ i 
of the garrison of Fort Loudon at the hands of the treacherous 
} 


a 
Cherokees, but the tale, though told with Miss AMfurfree’s 
4 


strenuous picturesqueness, is almost too depressing to be 
readable. Max Nordau’s novels are far less intevesting than 





The Drones Must Die, in which 


roles, 


his sociological polemics. 
bourgeois Germans resident in Paris occupy the leading 
and the chief interest resides in the operations of financiers 
on the Bourse, reminds one of a diluted Balzac. It is written 
with ability, considerable rhetorical vizour and mastery of mere- 
tricious decoration, and an entire lack of charm and distine- 
tion. Miss Heddle handles in The Pride of the Family the 
familiar theme of new men and old acres in a thoroughly 
contemporary spirit. The hero is a bicycle-making millionaire 
from Coventry who is sent to the same place by the haughty 
heroine, whose father’s place he has purchased. Subsequently 
she rescues him from drowning, and takes to typewriting for 
a livelihood, while her aristocratic aunt’s dangerous attack of 
influenza paves the way for the final reconciliation between the 
two families. If Miss Heddle could have worked in golf and 
bimetallism, the story would have been a compendium of 
modernity. As it stands it is a pleasant tale on conventional 
lines It only seems the other day when Zhe Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab appeared, and now Mr. Fergus Hume has forty 
novels to his credit. His latest venture, Zhe Silent House in 
Pimlico, is a very fair specimen of his constructive skill, but 
calls for no special comment or commendation. Along with 
Mr. Fergus Hume’s detective story may be noticed Mr. Hume 
Nisbet’s Comrades of the Black Cross, “a romance of love and 
crime” in which the chief réle is sustained by an escaped con- 
vict from Dartmoor with a beautiful tenor voice and ascetic 
features, who passes himself off as a clergyman, represents his 
mistress to be his sister, and abuses his opportunities as a 








Her characters are all intensely’ 





minister of religion to concert and carry out -his criminal.- 


schemes. . The book is thoroughly vulgar as well*as tasteless: 
indeed, almost the only thing in its favoaris the author’s somes. 
what unnecessary announcement that it is entirely fictitious. 
from beginning to end.—Colonel Savage in his story of the: 
Ukraine is as lavish of dashes and notes of exclamation as 

ever. His breathless style often reminds us of Mr. Jingle 

while his touching reliance on the aid of the violent epithet . 
may be illustrated by the following paragraph : “Her piquant 
face lit up with a mocking curiosity as the dashing married 
beauty tore open the letter of her vengeful admirer ‘who- 
swayed the doors of the temple of Janus.” The Mistake of 
Monica is the story of a most unhappy marriage, but: the 

painfulness of the recital is redeemed in great measure by the. 
manner of its telling. The elimination of the undesirable 
husband by a bicycle accident is somewhat abrupt—nay, . 
almost grotesque—but the reader will readily overlook the 

means which secures to the sorely tried heroine -her Indian 
summer of happiness, 











THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue first, and in a literary sense much the best, article in tho 
Contemporary Review is Canon Gore’s on “The English 

thurch Union Declaration.” Itshould be read by every one who 
cares to understand thoroughly the controversy now raging in 
the Church of England. Exceedingly moderate in tone, and 
tolerant of all difference of views even when they take ths 
form of active dissent, Canon Gore is, nevertheless, essentially 
an unhesitating High Churchman. That is to say, lie believes 
that Christ founded a visible Church on earth, that the power 
of settling doctrine and discipline resides of right in the 

‘hureh only, and that this power can be rightfully exercised . 
only through ecclesi He would, therefore, enable them 
to make laws for themselves, would transfer to the Bishops 
the invisdiction of the Judicial Committee in Church cases, 
and would leave to the State—that is, to the laity at large—no 


istics. 


except through the threat or reality of 
ks forward without 


reat temperance 


right of interference 
Disestablishment, to which he evidently loo 
dread. 
and lucidity, but it is 
English laity intend to adopt. 





That isa consistent policy stated with 
not the one, as we think, which the 
They mean, untess we are 
gravely mistaken, to retain the Establishment, but to reject 
sacerdotalism as a theory, and to prevent the clergy from 
wandering so far from their dominant ideas as to seem to be 
introducing those of a faith which rejects the Reformation. 
They will pardon almost everything !n a good clergy for the sake 
of their goodness, but not quite everything. Weshall sec; and, 
meanwhile, in this essay Canon Gore has issued a pamphlet 
which will help his own side, and clarify the thoughts of 
disputants on all sides.——Mr. A. J. Wilson sends a powerful 
dennnciation of the “Government waste” to which he says 
much of our apparent prosperity, and especially the high price 
of all securitics, isin great part due. He believes that our 
great trades, esnecially agriculture and the mineral industries, 
are positively declining, that we are reducing our foreign 
securities, and that we are, in short, living merrily on our 
capital. The result by and by will be a period of disaster, 
and intermediately one of retrograde financial legislation, 
including tixation upon food. The warning is needed, but 
we suspect Mr. Wilson underrates the profits drawn from 
our foreizn undertakings, our gains from the cheapness of 
food, and our increased industrial energy from the cheapness of 
money and the abundant supply of gold, now estimated at 
£28,000,000 a year. What does it matter if we are 
“spending” our capital if the expenditure means investment 
at greater profit? That the outlay on armaments is unprofit- 
able may be fully admitted, but, then, so is all outlay on 
insurance until the danger arrives. There is, however, no 
doubt that a disposition towards extravagance exists, and 
requires a check, and if Mr. Wilson can check it even by 
over-gloomy forebodings he will do good service. Mr.’ 
Clement K. Shorter’s account of the progress of illustrated 
journalism will be attractive to all interested in the sub- 
ject; and Mr. Vaughan Nash’s plea for old-age pen- 
sions would weigh more heavily if he were a little more 
definite and detailed. What pension does he want given, at 
what age, to whom, and how much will it cost? Every fresh 
writer on this subject should now begin by answering those 
four questions clearly, and then will come the crucial one, 
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whois to pay the money ?——The real interest of Mr. H. 


Dunning Macleod’s very instructive paper on “Indian Cur- 
rency” consists in the evidence he gives that India once had a 
gold currency, and that although the Court of Directors made 
silver the standard, an enormous amount of gold remained in 
circulation, until Lord Dalhousie in 1852 forbade the Trea- 
curies to receive it. That decree Mr. Macleod thinks so coth- 
pletely demonetised gold that £120,000,000 of the metal at 
once disappeared from circulation. We distrust large figures 
of that kind, which must be based upon insufficient data, but 
we believe it to be true that a great amount of gold does exist 
in India, that it passes from hand to hand slowly as property, 
and that a new law making gold once more the standard 
might bring it back into circulation as coin. We en- 
tirely agree, moreover, that there is no prejudice in 
India against gold, the prejudice, if any, being the other 
way, owing to the greater ease with which the metal 
can be transported and hidden. Our doubt is whether this 
prejudice will not prevent its circulation, but we believe that 
this difficulty has not been found to exist in native States 
—Sir John Jardine’s paper in praise of the North Borneo 
Company needs expansion to be fully intelligible, but we 
agree with him in believing that the policy of the North 
Borneo Company in avoiding monopoly, and trusting to the 
prosperity of their State for dividends, is most wise. Only we 
do not quite see why, if the Company governs instead of 
trading, a Lieutenant-Governor under the Colonial Office 
could not do the work as well. What differentiates Borneo 
from, say, Ceylon ?——Dr. G. Salmon states the case against 
the proposed Catholic University in Ireland with great clear- 
ness and some wit, but he does not convince us. It really 
comes only to this, that Protestants ought not to establish a 
Roman Catholie University, which would be final if Ireland 
did not happen to be a Roman Catholic country. That a 
Catholic University, if successful, will have a Catholic atmo- 
sphere we admit. That is what it is intended to have, or else 
where is the concession to Roman Catholic feeling ? 


The Nineteenth Century is a little heavy this month. It 
contains no article of a striking kind, and its lighter papers— 
one on “ Ladies’ Clubs,” by the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther, one on 
“Woman as an Athlete,” by Miss A. Kenealy, and one on 
“Winged Carriers of Disease,” by Lady Priestley—have failed 
to interest us. The first, however, contains a valuable list of 
the ladies’ clubs of London, with the object sought by each ; 
the second is a protest said to be required against female 
athletics as diminishing feminine “charm”; and the third 
seems to the lay mind to contain convincing evidence that 
mosquitoes really convey malaria and some other diseases. 
As we cannot prevent mosquitoes from biting us, the know- 
ledge is not of much value, but still it is well to know the 
fact ——Perhaps the best article in the number is a very warm 
defence of Germany, and specially of its paternal government, 
its militarism, and its education, by Mr. C. Copland Perry. 
Mr. Perry thinks that the power of the Sovereign has helped 
to make the German, that militarism has disciplined him, and 
that his education has made that militarism possible, with its 
result, “a spirit of obedience, docility, reverence, and laborious- 
” That there is a great deal of truth in this view is clear 
from history, but is it not also clear that the German has 
sacrificed much to discipline, losing the power of self-govern- 
ment, of rapid initiative, and the ability to act without 
leadership? Certainly his failure to utilise his colonies, while 
he is one of the best colonists in the world, suggests that 
doubt. Mr. Perry’s article is, however, worth reading as an 
antidote to the rather unreasonable depreciation of Germany 
Which is popular just now.——Mr. Greenwood in “The Cry 
tor New Markets” argues that English merchants do not make 
the best of the old ones. They do not take trouble enough to 
suit their customers,—that is the gist of the lecture. Mr. 
Greenwood wants Chinese assiduity, or the well-known 
German style. We-suppose it is true, or all Consuls would 
not repeat the same story, but we cannot gct over the convic- 
tion that traders.know their own business best, and are most 
unwilling to lose any chance of profit when it is worth the 
trouble. Is not the truth very like this, that the British trader 
seeks pounds and the German trader shillings, and that some- 
times, but only sometimes, the German’s shillings mount up to 
pounds? It is quite true, however, and very timely, to suggest 

tthe limits of expansion have nearly been reached, that 





ness, 


That 





the time of strenuous competition is close at hand, and that 
we ought to be prepared for it-——Sir George Arthur urges 
the High Church view of the Church question .with Canon 
Gore’s ehergy, but without his moderation of statement. 
He does not, that we see, say anything new, but he 
presses the idea that the claim of the State to set up 
Church Courts was never intended at the Reformation, 
and is therefore a “usurpation,” with unugual distinctness. 
We fancy that Henry VIII. or even Queen Elizabeth, 
would have made remarks upon Sir George Arthur’s view of 
their intentions of arather biting kind. Does Sir George really 
believe that the legal right of the Crown to a supremacy 
over the Church depends upon the godliness of its wearer? 
He certainly seems to say so.——Mr. A. Sutherland argues 
that war has through many ages become more merciful, 
and must, therefore, “naturally decline,” even though it 
should be four hundred years before it becomes finally ex- 
tinct ; but he does not explain why the increased merciful- 
ness of war should render it less frequent. It might increase 
the tendency to resort to it. The Italian States were always 
fighting at a period when their hired armies, from a fellow- 
feeling as mercenaries, fought in a most “merciful” manner, 
never destroying one another.——Mr. H. W. Wilson, author 
of “Tronclads in Action,” discusses the navies of the world 
with a result that the following table shows the truth, not 
as to numbers, but as to numbers modified by effective 
strength :— 











| Battleships. 
-- Cruisers. | Total Pointa. 
| Ready. Building. 
England ...  ..| 151 909 | 154 395 
France aia ea 85 | 35 | 75'S 195°5 
Russia ase aca 57 58 3l 146 








Our predominance seems sufficient, though we could hardly 
fight a coalition of all the European Powers. Mr. Wilson dis- 
misses the stories of the immense power of French submarine 
boats, but repeats that we are ten thousand men (including 
officers) short of the reserves that we should require in war. 
How many are the other Powers short? Mr. Wilson is in- 
clined to think that we could do a good deal with Navy 
Volunteers. 

Mr. Maxse has secured no specially sensational article for the 
April National Review, and we cannot help regretting his 
temporary abandonment of literature. But the number is 
certainly not lacking in variety—the subjects ranging from 
King Alfred to untair bowling—or in interest. Lord Hugh 
Cecil writes with ability, eloquence, and, on occasion, with 
satire on the Chureh crisis, his conclusion being that “if the 
Evangelicals will co-operate, courts whose authority will be 
generally respected may be set up. If they refuse, the present 
anarchy will continue. The jurisdiction of the Archbishops 
and the influence of the Bishops may make that anarchy 
tolerable. But the Courts can only check Ritualism if they 
can speak with the authority of the Church.” ——“ A Conserva- 
tive M.P.” has no difliculty in demolishing what he calls “ The 
Balfour Legend,’—viz., that Mr. Balfour is an elegant idler, 
an accomplished dilettante who will not take his duties 
seriously. He complains that not only is this legend sedulously 
propagated by the Radical Press, but that even the Unionist 
Press has not been anxious to dissipate it——Mr. Maurice Low 
in “ The Month in America” states that during a residence of 
more than twenty years in the States he can only recall two 
other instances when national interest was so much aroused 
over the illness of any man as in the case of Mr. Kipling,—- 
viz., the last days of Gartield and Grant. He finds the reason 
in the fact that Mr. Kipling, “of all writers of the day, is the 
expounder of Empire, and that strikes a responsive chord in 
the average American just now.” He adds the following 
curious piece of information :— 

* Mr. Kipling and his family were largely the victims of New 
York’s corrupt and inefficient Tammany administration. February 
is usually the worst time of the year in which to visit New York, 
aud the Kiplings were unfortunate enough to arrive in the worst 
February in many years, a tremendous snow-storm being followed 
by a remarkable thaw, exactly the conditions to produce pneumonia, 
especially to persons not accustomed to such rapid climatic changes. 
Instead of removing the snow and slush, Tammany s street-cleaning 
commissioner allowed it to encumber the streets, each pile a focus 
for disease-breeding germs. Fizsures issued by the New. York DRoard 
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of Health show the frightful cost of this neglect. The deaths for 
January this year were 2,800 more than for the same month the year 
before. The record for February is not yet available, but the statis. 
tics are likely to be even worse.” 

— Mr. E. H. Thruston vigorously impeaches the present 
administration of Uganda, on the grounds of general incom- 
petence and ill-treatment of natives and Moslem troops, calls 
for an impartial and searching inquiry, and urges that the 
East African and Uganda Protectorates should be at once 
transferred to the Colonial Office. Mr. Conybeare in his 
article, “General de Boisdeffre?” rejects Esterhazy’s conten- 
tion that he was a contre-espron, asserts that the documents he 
sold to Colonel Schwarzkoppen were genuine, and brings 
against General de Boisdeffre charges of the most terrible 
kind.——The number also contains Sir Frederick Pollock’s 
discourse on King Alfred, delivered last month at the Royal 
Institution ; and “Some Hints to Young Bowlers,” by Mr. 
Gi'bert Jessop, who congratulates the authorities on their 
efiorts to suppress the unfair bowler or thrower—jaculator 
audax in Horatian phrase — but defends, as legitimate 
stratagems of war, the very short ball and the fast full-pitch. 
The editor’s “ Episodes of the Month” are as illuminative 
and incisive as usual. 








No fewer than four articles in the current Fortnightly treat 
of religion, while a fifth is devoted to a hostile criticism of Sir 
William Richmond’s decorations in St. Paul’s. The anonymous 
article on “ Lawlessness in the Church” resolves itself chiefly 
into “a plea for little mortals who cannot help themselves,” 
the author “deprecating impartially all State interference 
with older ones who can.” He continues: “For the children 
we must make laws in public and in private ; but beyond them, 
liberty and equality must surely dominate all religious 
beliefs.” —-—Mr. Oswald John Simon, continuing his missionary 
campaign on behalf of a universal Jewish Theistic Church, 
discusses the attitude of that Church towards the personality 
of Jesus, St. Paul, and the question of mixed marriages.—— 
Mr. V. Tchertkoff denounces the Peace demonstrations as an 
obstacle in the way of peace in Russia and elsewhere, on the 
ground that it “will postpone for a more or less prolonged 
period the definite recognition by mankind of the truth, now 
ripening in their consciousness, of the absolute and uncon- 
ditional lawlessness of military service.” Mr. Tchertkoff, who 
apparently holds that half a loaf is not better than no bread, 
surely exaggerates the facts of the case when he asserts that 
the “ prodigious barbarity” of the Russification of Finland is 
taking place “to the accompaniment of enthusiastic English 
ovations to the very individual who is allowing it to be per- 
petrated.” Against his charges of our “ stupefying adulation” 
of the Czar must be set the accusation, so widely circulated, of 
England’s callous and cynical indifference to the Reseript.—— 
“ Diplomaticus ” is now constrained to admit that there is hope 
of Lord Salisbury in regard to the Far East, and extends the boon 
of his anonymous approval to the Premier's “ new policy” of 
“ Salvage and Reconstruction,” especially applaudiag his efforts 
to establish a friendly understanding with Russia.——Mr. F. A. 
Channing, ina eulogy of Sir Robert Peel, defends him from 
the charge of a mere shifting opportunism, and thus analyses 
the secret of his triumphs :— 

“ The swing of the pendulum, the blunders, dissensions, and above 
all, the negligent and shortsighted finance of the Whigs did much. 
But the greatest of the forces at work was Peel's instinct to think 
things out, and to guide, not follow, those about him. His grasp of 
principles was tempered by a correct appreciation of the relative 
importance of groups of facts to which the principles were to be 
applied. His successive conversions were not mere surrenders to 
big battalions ; they were the sign-posts of a social and economic 
evolution, of which he himself was an intelligent and regulating 
tactor. The most striking feature of his leadership was his consist- 
ency to his own ideal. He decided each issue on its merits, and 
when convinced as to what was right, ignored even majorities of his 
own side.” 

— Mr. Charles G. Harper, writing on “The Great Central 
Railway,” recalls a curious fact in connection with the de- 
velopment of railway traffic :— 

“All this huge expenditure of energy and capital {seven to ten 
millions] has been incurred for the sake of a branch of railway 
business once despised by General Managers. When the * London 
und Birmingham’ (as the London and North-Western was styled in 
its early years) was first approached on the subject of conveying 
coals, the officials of that line were indignant that they should be 
thought ‘common carriers, and refused to transport such plebeian 
stuif. It was then the cherished notion of every railway manager 
that a railway was a kind of superior mail coach route, and to be 
used only for passenger traffic. The idea seems. at this lapse of 





a 
time, absurd, but it was once quite seriously entertained, while ; 

? 2 » While it 
was contended that the carriage of coals and goods might stil} fit] 
be made on the roads. Circumstances, however, were too strong fon ; 
the ‘London and Birmingham,’ which’ was Obliged to take up the 
coal traffic. The damning fact that the railway soiled its hands by . 
conveying coals was at first hidden from the eyes of passengers by 
the trucks being carefully covered with tarpaulins, which were first 
made for this especial purpose. The irony of circumstances has 
after the passing of sixty years, decreed that it is in its coal-traffic 
that the wealth of a great railway company lies, more than in the 
multitude of its passengers. The passenger of to-day must be 
studied and provided with luxurious and costly accommodation 
while coals require neither spring buffers, cushioned seats, foot. 
warmers, nor easy-running carriages.” i 

Blackwood opens with a hopeful article on the possibility of 
turr'~zg the Thames into a game-fish river. Pollution has been 
diminished by one-third since 1894, and though a long course 
of assisting Nature must be entered on as an indispensable 
preliminary, and the financial aspect of the question is serious 

. . . . . i ’ 
the writer has little doubt of the ultimate feasibility of the 
project, holding, further, that the Metropolitan anglers would 
accommodate themselves very easily to the new order.—— 
Under the heading of “ ‘Christian’ Quackery,” we have a search- 
jng analysisof thetext-book of thesystem of “Christian Science,” 
the Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy’s work on “Science and Health.” 
The writer holds that, although the system will produce much 
misery within the sphere which it influences, there is little fear 
of that sphere enlarging, and concludes by remarking: “ He was 
a shrewd and sagacious dental surgeon who remarked the 
other day, ‘Find me the Christian Scientist’s tooth, and I'll 
find you the Christian Scientist’s nerve.’”——Miss Louise 
Lorimer’s paper, “At the Back of Beyond,” is a charming 
impressionist sketch of Kast Galicia. The temperament of 
the natives is well summed up in their saying: “‘Wringa 
clod of earth in your hands, anywhere in our land, and blood 
drips out.’ The Poles,” continues the writer, “are homesick 
exiles who yet dwell in their own country, passionate 
nationalists who are no longer a nation, and the re- 
membrance and the humiliation of it are never far away.” 
The account of the journey on rafts which concludes the paper 
is a singularly vivid piece of word-painting.——Another 
excellent descriptive paper is that on “The Nevada Silver 
Boom,” which culminated in 1863, with its romantie account 
of the boring of the Sutro Tunnel, the lawlessness. of the 
Washoe camps, and the coming of the Bonanza kings. The 
vriter, in alluding to Virginia City might have quoted 
Artemus Ward’s famous description of the “wild young 
metropolis of the new Silver State. Fortunes,” observed tle 
showman, “are made there ina day. There are instances on 
record of young men going to this place without a shilling— 
poor and friendless—yet by energy, intelligence, and a careful 
disregard to business, they have been enabled to leave there 
owing hundreds of pounds.”——Dr. Knapp’s elaborate bio- 
graphy of George Borrow is very roughly handled, but not 
without reason. Still, the writer might have spared the 
unworthy sneer: “Truly he [Borrow] deserved a better fate 
than an American biographer.”——-Mr. Joseph Conrad con- 
cludes his sombre, but striking, Nigerian idyll, “The Heart of 
Darkness,” and the readers of J/agu are to be congratulated oa 
their release from the lurid “ Autobiography of a Child.”,——A 
short contemporary account of the Retreat from Leipsic bya 
French officer, and a poem by Moira O’ Neill, add to the intere:t 
of the number. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———_®@—_- 

Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. UVIIT. Edited by 
Sidney Lee. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 15s.)—This fifty-eighth 
volume is remarkable for the number of foreign names it con- 
tains. The letter * V.” of course, begins the names of a great 
many Dutchmen who were closely connected with England. We 
were no less surprised than pleased to come across Van Dyck, by 
Mr. Lionel Cust. In spite of the immense number of pictures he 
painted here (Mr. Cust says there is hardly a noble family in 
England which does not boast an ancestor painted by Van Dyck), 
the great Dutchman only worked in England for about six years. 
Adored and petted by the nobles, knighted and pensioned by the 
King, he still could not be induced to take up a more permanent abode 
in this country. It is obvious that in six years he could not have 
got through all the English work which bears his name. “ Jabach, 
an art amateur and dealer of Cologne, has left a record of Van 
Dyck’s methods,—how he gave each sitter a fixed period for 
and after making notes of the costume and draperies. 





sitting, 
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handed the portrait and his notes to his assistants to complete, 
When the picture neared its finish he went over the whole him- 
self.’ There are many interesting names among the Vaughans, 
notably Henry Vaughan, the poct, and his brother, the ~ poet 
and alchemist.’ Those who delight in Vaughan's mystical poetry 
will be interested in the scraps of information about his parentage 
and relations to be found here. John Aubrey, the poet’s cousin, 
“his grandmother was an Aubrey, his father was a coxcombe 
_—and no honester than he should be.” There is another Vaughan 
born in 1605, ~indubitably related in blood as well as in 
wental constitution to the poet,’ who “was subject to believe 
that he conversed with angels and spirits.’ Qn Edward de Vere, 
scyenteenth Earl of Oxford, there is a long and entertaining 
article by Mr. Sidney Lee. As a boy Oxford's wayward temper 
was a source of serious embarrassment to his guardian Cecil. One 
day ina rage he killed the cook. “Luckily a jury was induced to 
deliver a verdict of felo-de-se, the man’s death being attributed to 
hjs running upon the point of a fence sword of the said Earl. 

Truly he was, as Harvey said of him, “a passing strange odd man.’ 
Another article contributed by Mr. Lee is on Udall, the author of 
Ralph Roister Doister, the earliest English comedy known. It was 
written in Henry VIII.’s reign, probably for Udall’s scholars when 
hewas Head-Master of Eton. The biographies of the « Verney” 
tamily are by Lady Verney, so, of course, they are yood reading. 
There is a very good account of Henry Vincent, the forgotten 
Chartist agitator. He was really a great orator, was called by Sir 
William Molesworth * the Demosthenes of the Chartist movement. ’ 
and rendered great services to the country by popularising Free-trade. 
He was a Quaker by religion and feeling, thouch not a member of 
the Society. and he could reduce rough men to tears. 


says 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
(Cnder this Heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
riserved Jur recwew ine other Jurms.) 








Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by Robert 8. Rait. (D. Nutt. 2s.) 
—This is the second of a series of “Scottish History from Contem- 
porary Writers,” to be conducted on the same principles as the series 
relating to English history. The period inciuded is the six years 
(about) beginning with Mary’s arrival in Scotland and ending with 
her imprisonment in Lochleven Castle. Section VIII... however. 
contains some details of Mary's English imprisonment, and the 
narrative of her execution from the pen of an eye-witness (from 
« Ellis’s Letters”). * Her lips stirred up and down a quarter of an 
hour after her head was cut off.’ a fact which reminds us of the 
blush on Charlotte Corday’s cheek. The courtship of Darnley and 
the marriave, the death of Darnley, the abduction by Bothweil, the 
casket letters and love sonnets, are among the highly inte 
documents here published. The description of the Queen 
Jedburgh, brovght on, in the opinion of an eminent physici 


resting 


sillnessat 





, bY 
“ over-cxertion and vexation,” is noteworthy. 
about Mary's character will probably never be settled—it is very 
much a matter of latitude—but the evidence here brought together 
does not leave, on the whole. a favourable impression. It is scarcely 
too much to say that the balance inclines. as the discussion stands at 
present, to the Anti-Marian party. 


The great controversy 





The Development of Cyprus. By Colonel Fyler. Caund, Humphries, 
and Co.\—Twenty years of British occupation of Cyprus 
now been completed—it was 


have 
on June 28th, 1878, that we assumed 
the government—and the result has been. on the whole. satisfactory- 
Colonel Fyler represents the financial question somewhat different!y 
from the general notions on the subject. The tribute of 402.749 is 
uot paid to Turkey, but in discharge of the interest on a guaranteed 
loan. Other payments also have been made out of it. When Colonel 
Synge was captured by Macedonian brigands his ransom, which 
ought to have been tound by Turkey, was defrayed out of this 
Generally, according to our author, more than half a million of 
money stands to the credit of Cyprus. If this be so, we might be 
a little more liberal in public works, such as harbours and the like 





Apart from this, Cyprus might. it seems. be made to pay, and as it | 


Would be quite impossible for Great Britain to give it up, the sooner 
the business is taken in hand the better. It is worth noting that 
Famagusta is not more than two hundred and forty miles from the 
mouth of the Suez Canal. This is, as Colonel Fyter says 
striking distance” ; the fastest cruisers could do it in less than 
twelve hours. We have some interesting dctails about the products 
of the island, and suggestions for better administration. The wine 
industry, for instance, might be developed. At present the wine is 
scarcely a success, but it might be made so. Let any one compare 
Australian wine as it ia now with what it was forty years ago. 


“ within 


The Average Man, and other Sermons. By the Rev. W. Granver. 
(Alex. Gardner.)—A friend of Mr. Granger, who died March Ist, 
1898, gives a short sketch of hia life. character. and theolozical 








position. He was a specimen of the new school of the Scottish 
Church in its most favourable aspect, a Broad Churchman, who 
united to liberality of thought a very earnest belief. Only a very 
small part of his powers can be represented by these twelve sermons ; 
but it is well that they have been given to the world. They are 
valuable in themselves, as well as a memorial, inadequate, 
but deeply interesting, of an uncommon personality——Two 
volumes of devotion may be mentioned with the above :—TZke 
Hour Before Holy Communion, by Robert Tuck, B.A. (Marshall 
Brothers, 2s. 6d.), gives a selection of passages from Scripture, 
prayers, and meditations. The book is arranged for the custom 
which makes the celebration comparatively rare, being divided into 
twelve months. Victury Through His Name. By the Rev. C. A, 
Fox. (Same publishers. Is.) 








Suuth Country Trout Streams. By George A. B. Dewar. 
(Lawrence and Bullen. 53.)—This is a delightful little volume. 
Trout-fishing is no longer a poor man’s amusement, at least in 
England. Still it may be enjoyed without being a millionaire. 
For the Londoner there are the Darenth, the Colne, the Wandle, 
and a little farther afield, the Wey, the Kennet, and the Pang. 
Bat he must be prepared to pay for the pleasure. His angling will 
not cost him less than a pound for the day. But he might spend 
the money far less pleasantly. Mr. Dewar’s book will be an excel- 
lent guide. He sounds, we tind, a note of warning. Not only are 
streams polluted—for that there is a remedy—but they are being 
stolen. The great water companies are steadily lowering them, and 
this is a much more formidable danger, for the salus pupuli 
comes in, 


By an Englishman. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co. Gd.)—The * Englishman ” has been at the pains to give in a 
reasonable compass a Chinese romance, * Haou Kewchuen.’ The 
interest lies in the cleverness and courage of a certain Shueypingsin, 
who is the daughter of a disgraced official. The hero is a less 
admirable person, and nearly comes to grief more than once by his 
own folly. Still he is as good a match as China could produce in 
the male shape for the admirable Shueypingsin. The romancer does 
not flatter the manners and morals of his country. The Emperor 
observes, when the heroine and hero are brought before him: 
* Such a pretty woman must certainly be innocent, but it would be 
interesting to observe her changes of expression under torture, and 
the head of Teihchungyn is so handsome that it would be almost a 
pity not tu set it on a pole for the whole city to adwire.”’ 





Shueypingsin. 
3s. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The April instalments of the Oxford 
Buglish Dictionary (Clarendon Press.) carry on the fourth 
and fifth volumes, the former from ‘“ Germano” to “Glass- 
cloth,’ the latter from “Hod” to * Horizontal.’ (Vol. IV. 


is under the special charge of Mr. Henry Bradley, Vol. V. 
under that of the editor, Dr. Murray.) Our readers 
will be interested in knowing that, judging by the space occu- 
pied in Latham’s edition of *Johnson’s Dictionary,’ something 
less than half been accomplished; to be precise, 
In the “G We notice “vipsy” (the common spelling 
now): it first occurs in a letter of T. Cromwell, when they are 
styled “lewd persons”; “gingerbread,” which properly means 
gingham,’ a Malay word, originally — striped ; 
curiously, connected with “god” (ivdeos). 
India. By C. Mabel Duff (Mrs. W. R. 
(Constable and 15s.)—This is a work on which 

much labour has been spent, and to excellent purpose. The first 
two dates are the beginnings of the Kaliyaga era (3102 B.C.), and the 
Lauki Ka era, which is twenty-six years later. 


general 


has “408, 


section 


preserved ginger : * 


=< iddy,” which is, 





y ? 
~The Chronology of 


Rickmers). Co. 


Then, coming to 
B.C. as the birth date of Buddha. The 
expedition of Skylax, sent by Darius, belongs tu 515 ; other dates are 
477 (Buddha's death). 415 (Ktesias), 327 (the invasion of Alexander). 
The last date is 1530 A.D., the death of the Emperor Baber 
An appendix gives Dynastic Lists, and there isa very full index.——— 
We have received Zewt-Bovok of the Embryology uy Lneertebrat 
by Dr. G. Korschelt and Dr. K. Heider, translated by Mat:lda 
Bernard, revised and edited, with additional Notes, by Martin F. 
Woodward, Vol. II. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 15s.); Law of 
Partnership. by A. Underhill (Butterworth and Co., 3s. 6d.) ; Orga 
Playing, by Arthur Pave (C. Vincent, 2s.); and from the sam 
publisher, Scoring Jor an Orchestra, by Charles Vincent (1s. 6d.) ; 
A Manual of Practical Lastruction in Brass Repoussé (Batsford.) 
— The Rights of the Church of Engla nd under the Reformation 
ettlement (Longmans and Co., 1s.) 


history, we have 557 





& 


NeW EpITIoNs.—7Zkhe History of St. Catherine of Siena and her 
By Augusta Theodosia Drane. 2 vols. (Longmans 
and Co. 15s.)—This is a third edition. succeeding the second at au 
interval of twelve years. The first appendix contains a report made 
by a certain William Flete, of some spiritual counsels which he 
heard from the “ Seraphic Virgin,’ a strange combination of extra- 
vagance and wisdom. For instance, she describes herself as shunning 


¢ umpa Rions, 
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her mother’s caresses “as she would sword and poison,” and wel- 
coming temptations, the more gladly the more abhorrent they were. 
On the other hand we have :—“ As there are many mansions in the 
Fatherland, there are also many roads leading thereto” ; “There are 
those who attach themselves too much to any spiritual practice 
..... for instance, fasting and the like, so that if perchance they 
are unable to practise it they give way at once to despair” ; “ Many 
people remain in their cell who live out of their cell: My Will is 
that thy cell be the knowledge of thyself and of thy sins.’—— 
The Ethie of Benedict Spinoza. Translated by W. Hall White. 
With revision by Amelia Hutchinson Stirling, M.A. (Duckworth 
and Co. 7s. 6d.)—A third edition, reprinted from the second, 
with a few corrections ——Al/red Tennyson: a Memoir, by his Son 
(Macmillan and Co., 10s. net), is a reprint in a single volume of more 
than nine hundred pages of the two-volume edition of 1897, itself 
reprinted twice, with an Zvition de Luxe in four volumes, once 
reprinted.——In the same publishers’ “ Sixpenny Series” we have 
Maud, the Princess, Enoch Arden, and other Poems (of which 
“ Aylmer’s Field,” a special favourite, we believe, of the poet, is the 
chief). It is a marvel of cheapness. In the new edition of 
“Francis Parkman’s Works” (same publishers), we have Zhe Old 
Régime in Canada and Count Frontenac and New France under 
Louis XV., Parts IV. and V. of France and England in North 
America (8s. 6d. net each volume). In the “ Border Edition of 
the Waverley Novels,” edited by Andrew Lang (John C. Nimmo), 
Redgauntiet (3s. 6d.) —— Classics for the Million, by Henry Grey 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 3s. 6d.) ; and from the same author 
and publishers, A Key to the Waverley Novels (2s. 6d.)\——Three 
Recruits and the Girls They Left Behind Them. By Joseph Hatton. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 6d.) 
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Aitken (J.), The Abiding Law, cr 8vo ......... ere rrr (Oliphant) 2'6 
Alaine (B.), A Subtle Enchantress, l2mo ......... pbeebdemeenee ne (Stockwell) 2/0 
Alexander (Rupert), Maureen Moore, Cr 8V0......sesceececcescees (Burleigh) 6/0 
Beaven (E. W.), Tales of the Divining Rod, cr 8vo ..... esew seine (Stockwell) 5/0 
Brown (C. Rae), The Resurrection of His Grace,cer 8vO_ .......... (Greening) 2/6 
Capes (Bernard), At a Winter's Fire, cr 8vo (Pearson) 60 
Coll (Bennett), A Strange Executor, cr 8vo (Pearson) 6/0 
Dickens (Mary A.), On the Edge of a Precipice, cr 8V0......... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Duff (C. M.). The Chronology of India, 8vO .........eceeececceees (Constable) 15/0 

Gunter (Lieut.-Col. E.), The Otlicer’s Field, Note, and SKetch-Book, et Recon- 
PRMSANOS DIDS-MEMOITE, CLOT. 0:5)0:0:0:0:0.0:000.00 0000000 scecsececeenees (Clowes) 6/6 

Hansell (H. F.) and Reber (W.), A Practical Handbook on the Muscular 
Anomalies of the Eye, 8v0........... Sees ab ainasisiveias (Hirsehfeld) 6/0 
BIRETAOGN AE, ), LHe POWIET, CEGVO. occccucsivecsawcnsceccsoeceed (Blackwood) 60 
How to Do It, edited by the Hon. L ady Pakenham, 4t0 ...........- (Simpkin) 5/0 
Ivory, Apes, and Pez acocks, by Israfel, cr 8V0.....csecccceees (Unicorn Press) 50 
Keneéaly (A.), A Semi- Detached M Komsevbaesees (Hutchinson) 60 
L "Epine (C. ), The Lady of the Leopard, cr 8V0.....e.ee0 atewecene (Greening) 36 
Lindsay (H.), More Methodist Ik ivilg, £7 BVO . scces (Bowden) 60 
Macdonald (R. F.), A School Arithmetic, Cr 8VO.....ccccecceeeees (Macmillan) 26 
Mactazgart (J.), Mackinnon and the Bards, Cr 8V0 .......eeeeeeeee (Uliphant) 26 
Maitland (BE. F.) & Pollock (Sir F.), The Etchingham Letters (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Barsh (Richard), BrivOlities, CP: BVO os 0\0:06:0:010.0:00.900/06:06600000000 (Bowden) 60 
Marshall (£.), The Story of the Rough Riders, er 8vo (Heinemann) 60 

Meade (L. T.) and Eustace (R.), The Brotherhood of the Seven Kings, er 
SvO.. Yard & Lock) 50 

I. 


Melrose (C. J.), Solo W 


1.Gil) 36 
QOhlemann (F. W. Max), une Therapeutics, 8vo } 


schfeld) 7.6 





Pemberton (Max), The Garden of Swords, CY 8VO...ccccecccecccccces (Cassell) 6,0 
Veblen (T,), The Theory of the Leisure Class VG: sexvsesncenee (Macmillan) 7/u 
Warden (Florence), The Farm in the Hill, cr 8VO ........cccececssees (Sands) 3/6 








“LIBERTY” | “LIBERTY ” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS lor Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 





FoR 
and Charming Colourings. 
Decorative TAPESTRIES | SERGES CRETONNES VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. | SILK BROCADES |CUENILLES Cul ES | ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. | VELVETS PLUSHES MUSLINS GOSSAMERS 
Patrerys Post-¥REE. Inspection Invited. *atterns Post-free. 
LIPERTY CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 








O S L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. BROWNING’ S SYSTEM 
| OF TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 


President of the British Optical Association, 
| and Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its Sixteenth 
| Edition, price 1s., 63 STRAND, LoNpoN, W.C., 
| may be consulted personally free of charge. 








HORT 


SIGHT. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, ana Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


tu the PUELISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Wm. & Geo LAW, 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W., 


==, 


DRESS SHIRTS. 





CELLULAR 


CELLULAR ATHLETIC SHIRTs, 
CELLULAR NEGLIGE SHIRTs, 
CELLULAR DAY SHIRTS. 


CELLULAR PYJAMAS. 
CELLULAR UNDERWEAR. 
CELLULAR LINGERIE. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and 
Merino, and mixtures of these. 


Mlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men,rcomen, and children, 
with names of 509 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

», 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


——. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 


THE 
ROYAL 
COCOA. 


“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina br ‘ought 
to her at7.2Ua.m.,and two hours later uses the saine beverage 
at the breakiast table.”—Society. 

Tog CZAR'S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately 
to office of Marshal, Imperi: 1 Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer ’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkolf.”—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 


Sirk ANDREW CLARK.—* Be sure to give your patients 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA.’ 








NATURE’S OWN PURIFIER. 


BRAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


has long been acknowledged as a natural preventive or illness, 
Its purifying action on the digestive orzans renders it indispe: 18« 
able in cases of indigestion, diarrhaea, enteric fever, &c. Powder, 
in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Biscuits, in 1s., 2s., and ds. tins, Lozenges, 
in ls. 14d. tins. Tablets, in ls. 1jd. tins. Of all Chemists. 





LONDON LETTER 
A Sixpenny Weekly Newspaper, published on Fridays in time 
for the Foreign Mails. 


LONDON LETTER 


is a complete stimmary of the important news of the week, 
sanely and brightly written, trom a broad British and Imperial 


standpoint. 
LONDON LETTER 


is indispensable to the Politician, the Sportsman, the Lady of 
Fashion, the Man of the World, and the Pater!amilias. 


LONDON LETTER 


is the best paper to read at home and to send abroad. 


LONDON LETTER 


is the organ of no political party, and the mouthpiece of no 


litcrary clique, 
LONDON LETTER 
's, Literature, the Drama, the Services, the 


will treat Politic { 
topic of public interest wit Un- 


‘ch, and every other 
y, With thoroughness, and with good temper. 


LONDON LETTER 
Price Sixpence. Annual subscription to any part of the 
world, post-tree, ORs, 


LONDON LETTER 
Vol. I, No. 1, APRIL 14th, 1899, Of all Newsagents and 
Bookstalis, or of the Publisher, London: Letter, 


20 AND 21 Kriya WitiiaM Srreet, STRAND, W.C. 


HAMPTON AND SONS. 


| “The perfect reproductions of fine 
Antiq ule | examples of Antique — : Y e 
° abrics 2 jects with which its 
Furniture, | fabrics and Art obje ( 
Art object | pages are enriched, render Hampton ar 
FU Opjects, | Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
e | 1 abe ae ed - 
Fabrics, &c. work of reference to every Collector and 
| Museum.” 
The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L* 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, 9.W- 
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Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
“INSTITUTION. 


IETY are combined the advantages of Mutual 
IN THIS ae with Moderate Premiums. 


The-Accumulated Funds exceed £11,000,000. 


The Surplus at last investigation was £1,423,000. More than 
One-Half of the Members who died during the Septennial period 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-prolit rates of 
other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an addition of 
about 50 per cent. to the Policies which participated. 
Lonpon : 17 K1inG WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


FOUNDED 1710. 











63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
69 Charing Cross; 532 Oxiord Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
£425,090,000. 








GUM INSURED IN 1897.....-..-cosersecevseseeroees 
PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 


IRRITABLE SKINS. 





qG?: 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, 











Vith Title of L.L.A 
or Prospee tus, apply to the SECRETARY, L. i A. Scheme, the University, 
Audrews, N.B. 


QCHOOL for GIRLS, 
iS) SANDGATE 


'E, WENT Principals, 


ST ANDREWS S UNIV ERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
h 


St. 





CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 


bray JARVIS (for eight ve 


rs Second 





Mistress of Bolton Hii fh 1 ior Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (ate of 
Bolton High School aud ¢ les), Goo hot with south aspect ; on the sea 
wall.—The NEXT TER M BE GIN: MAY 3rd, , 











COLLEGE, 
is arranged to fit an 

About FORTY 
of State will offer 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
. COOPERS HILL, sTAINES.—The Course of Study 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Color 
STUDENTS will be adimitted in September, Is ad iy cret 















thein for Competition Twelve Appointinen it E ers in ee Public 
Vor ks Department, and a Appointments as stant Superintenr sin the 
graph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D., and one inthe Trattie Dept., 


In ndian State Railways. For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


H E LEYS s.¢. BE 0.0 1, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGELICAL PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
SUMMER TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, APRIL 287TH. 
Particulars on ¢ naan ation to the HUAD-MASTER. 





‘ 
< 


ee AY r E- ON-SE. \.— The DB RL \RY i te NAPIER 
KINGDUN, M.A. Old) Marlbuvian and Cantab (Scholar), Jointg Author 
of “Gradatiin,” &e., Head-Master Dorche Grammar School fron: 1883-1808, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Wouse specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


NCASTER HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSS SEX.— 
i The Rev. F. R. BURR OW: 5S, M.A, MOVED this PREP ARATORY 
SCHOOL at LASTER trom Charles Road, st. Leonards, to premises built for him 
at BEXHILL.—Prospectus trom R. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
London. 


Pa TUITION 


NEVILL, M.A. (Exhibitioner), and_ D. 


















NEAR LONDON.—D. F 


D. BRAHAM, B.A, (Scholar), both 











o New College, Oxford, RECEIVE RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for 
University, Ari Cooper's Hill, aud other Sutrance Examinations.—Address, 
The Hurst, Mot ham, Kent. 

i\\ AYE [ELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, MIDDLE SEX. 
ak Miss BOY Ek BROWNS HOM scaivOn for the DAU GHTERS of ot 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN shack eating alte 6a good social position. Large country 








Best London Masters. 


HS UNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 


FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING 


house and grounds. 
























BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. ‘The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469ft., in 8 acres of ground 

Principals —Miss BRAHAM and Mr. d Mer hk. BREAKWELL. 
The sUMMER ‘TERM will BEGIN on MO INDAY. May Ist. 

, Tr "g Ty 

IPHE | CHILTE RNS (WENDOVER, BUC KS.)— The Rev. 

Cc. EL. ROBERTS, M.. (st. John’s Coll, Oxon), as “] by qualified 
Masters, RECEIVE: 8 TWE Sry LOYS (7—14 years) to } re for Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 24 acres, gymuasium, bathing, &e.; beautiful 
and healthy situation; 35 miles from London. Inclusive tees £00 a teria. Two 


Choral Scholarships £50 per annum. 
W Es ST LONDON ETHICAL 


KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by Dr. ST. ANTON COIT, on 
“The Poetry of Rudyard Kipling,” at 11. 





SOCIETY, 





HIGH 


AL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 


FARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLE. 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 


Fullinformation from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 
S.W. (opposite the Athenawuim Club). 


HyDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
BIRMINGHAM 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 
Head-MiRtr OO ooo scsccccecvcoes Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos; for 
three years student of Languages and Continental Methods ot 
Teaching in Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE— 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 


HE COLONI 








Pleasant situation: electric light; large garden. 





Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.I.C.E. 
TP iaias ceccccpsscdensctednessnus Miss WE a s. 
BROGNIOTE ooo c cncdceccccicicnceqccnceecesiacesaitih Ge ike Wein nn 
Assistant House-Mistress.....ccccccsceseeee diss K. C H AMBEKS, SLA. 





[ pROrORE COLLEGE, LONDON (FoR WomMEN 
YORK PLACE, BAKER sTREEFT, 
Principal Miss ETHEL HU RLBATT. 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THU RSDAY, April 20th. 
A Course of Lectures on the History of Ancient Literature (Roman) and a 
Course (Lectures and Practical Work) on Bacteriology will be held during this 
Term. 


aor ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
MABEL F. ROBINSON, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STRE . T, W.C 
Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambr 
SUMMER TERM COMMEN( 
he School is carried on in strict accordance with the princi} 
} —_ vs of University College, and is organised as a first-¢ 
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25 MONDAY, 





April 17th. 
les laid down by 
rade modern and 








the 
clas t ! 
L 2X tyre 'VTIONS for FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
on JUNE 20th 
For Prospectus, at the Office, ale street, W.C 
M. HORSBURGH, MLA., Secretary. 


Ss C H O OL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
A ill be COMPETED for on 


ap} 











EP FF oN 

ENTR ANCE 
mm £80 to sage 
JULY ‘ 


Sth to 7 


Particulars from HEAD- MASTE R. 


SCHOOL.— ELECTION on JUNE 24th to 


> 
ay 


Seven varving in value tr 





VELSTED 











WIGHT SCHOLARSIIIPS (three of £50, three of £30, two of £20 per 

Tuition and Boar ting Fees, from which the value is delueted, £62. 

nation in London «ud at Felsteid, June 20th-22nd. Candidates must be 

no tween 12 and 15 on July Ist.—For further particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD- 
MA TER, Felstead, Essex. 





1h AL VERN ¢ OL LE GE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
j\ TION, JULY 12th, 13th, and 14th. Two of £87 (one of them £99 the first 
year), Five of £50, Eight of “£30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.— 
For particulars, appiy to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. W bly teers PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honouriman of Clare Coll. Camb.) RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for In ‘sity, Processional Pre liminary, or Coupetitive Examinations. The 
teachi f French and Ge in receives special attention.—List of successes, 
terms, , ant l references on application. 


(HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

-Preparat ory for Navy and Public Schoois; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SC OL. ARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentiemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. z H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 
























TONTA UBAN, ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
*ablic schools. Boys trom India and the Colonies 





home comforts; careful 





training; perfect 


pr tation. —PRINCIP ALS. 


- AUS: ANNE.—ENGLISH 
7 LADIES only. Good position; 
sanitation perfect. ‘Terms, 5s. per day.—Ad vance 


URHAM SCHOOL.—An EX AMINATION for KING’S 

SCILOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £20 will BEGIN on 
MAY S0th. Boys can also be examined in London.—Further information from 
the SECRETARY, or from the Head-Master (the Rev. W. HOBHOUSE, M.A.) 
the School-House, Durham. 


MORQU AY. 





BOARDING HOUSE for 
excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ¢.) ; 
Avenue du Closelet. 














APSLEY HOUSE 
dole ASS x HOt IL FOR D Al “GAEY TE oe OF GENTLEMEN. 
; sround $3 large hall an vinnasium. 
ts of pur is in 1D > land and abroad. 
Mrs. €. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, 


EDINBURGH. 


May ith. 






Refere: noone > prure 
Head-Mistress, 


COLLEGE, 


TERM BEGINS on THU RSDAY, 





oo ee 





OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS.~A number, varying from £60 to £20, will be OPEN 
for COMPETITION in July to Rovs between 11 and 15. These sums are deducted 
from the Aunual School Fees (£105).— For Prospectuses and particulars: of Open 
Scholarships, apply to Mr. JACKSON, Fettes Col 











CANTERBURY. _ 


(£55-£10) in JULY. 


SCHOLAR- 


Open to Boys 


SCHOOL, 


Twelve scholarships 


TINGS 
\ 


SHIPS. — 












W ANTED, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for 

SCHOOL in SIAM. Qualifie: tions : Drawing, Painting, and Needlework 
essential ; English anil Recitation desizable. Salary about £280 per anutun.— Por 
further particu ly. lis 55 COOP LER. Joiut Agency for Women Teachers, | 
74 Gower Street ‘ , i 








joing NEXT TERM, MAY Sth. Thirteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions 
gaineLat the Universities since Save mber. . 18! 17. ARMY CLASS free; successes 
last Jay and January. Valuabte vh re er JIUNIOR SCHOOL (8-18) 
Exeotlent healt’: recor t--tloa last “hov. A. J. GALPLN, ALA, late House 


Master at Marlborough, 
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rT a me 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Estabtishe1 br Roral Chart er, 1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Farmers, Colonists, &c. Fo - Prosp ectus of College; Farm and Dairy, Courses of 
Instruction, Scholarshi ps. Diplom: as, &¢., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEAT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2brd, 1899. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorporated 1840.)—PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUC ATION v, with 
special classes for candidates for the NAVY and A RMY. Honours gained : since 
December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford: Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford; 6th in to Sandhurst; 40th in to 
Sandhurst ; 16th on to the ‘Britannia.—Apply to the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Strect, W. 








ITTLE APPLEY, RYDE.—PREPARATORY for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.S.*BRITANNIA,’ In own grounds of seven 
acres, on hills overlooking Solent; modern sanitation and appointimeiits. 
;vmnasium, workshops, dry playground, sanatorium. Scholarship and Naval 
es. Sea bathing. References to parents of past and present pupils.--C. J. 
PUGH, M.A., Cantab, and R. W. PHILPOTT, M.A. Cantab. 











{HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

/) NATION for SCHOLARSUIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
Ten Open Scholarships at leasf, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 
annum, will be awarded; also one Scholarship. of £35 per annum tenable for 
threo years for Sons of old Cheltonians only. Also Scholarships confined to 
Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. Chief subjects: Classics and 
Mathematics, Candidates must be under 15.~Apply to the BURSAR, the College, 
passliaiacaad 


QANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
\ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 

Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas. per annum. Science a speciality.—TIllus- 
trate l Prospectus, &c.,on application to Head-Master, E. H. BUAKENEY, M.A. 
(Westminster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
y for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnhani Col., Camb. Highest references. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL tor BOYS trom 6 to 14. Boys prepare] for the 
Tublic Schools. House stands high on Cliff. South aspect; overlooks sea. 
Playground and field tor games; three resident wasters and governess. 60, 80, 
and 100 guineas. —Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Sceley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.:; H. E. Malden, 
Fisq.. M.A.; W. Rippman, Esq. M.A.: Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau: 
Movsleur Larpent, B.-es-Lettres ; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mis tresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—VDrospectus on application. 























ADLEY COLLEGE. a TEN SCHOL ARSHIPS and 

) EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY. July 19th, to 2ist. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Bovs intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS.—Applications for 
Speelal Preparation tor the Navy should be made at once to the WARDEN, 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 








LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.- —FOUR JUNIOR 

PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 for three vears, and 

THR EE HOUSE sCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20, will be COMPETED for 

on MAY 2nd. Open to boys under 15.—For further information, apply to Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, Head-Masier. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX. 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL ot the School from Great 
Flarrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Trospectus on application to 
the SECRETARY. 


EREFORD SCHOOL. — FOU R & 
covering tuition fees; TWO ENTRANCE HOU SE sc HOL. VR: SHIPS 
tenable with or without Tuition Scholarships and worth £20 a year. Examina- 
tion JUNE 6th and 7th, 1899. The annual value of the Scholarships tenable by 
Herefordians at the Universities is £700.—Particulars of HEAD-MASTER. 


QT. GEORGE'S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


Head- Master—Rev. R. R. H. WIX, M.A 
4 School for 100 Boarders 25 miles fr om London in a splendid situation. Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over 14, £60; under, £50. 























DRIVATE TUITION in a CLERGYMANS FAMILY 


in the COUNTRY for a small and select number of YOUNG GENTLE 









ME Picturesque and most healthy situation within 19 miles of the sea. Go Md 
ré s and grounds ; golf links handy. Experienced with backward b Wite 
60 years’ hospital experience. Keferences and printod list of suce For 
te 


rins and references, address, VICAR, Bbekesbourne Vicarage, near Canterbury. 





AE AFIELD PREP: AR ATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 





iN LANCS (facing the ¢ea).—Situation perfect; every modern comtort and. 
appliance. Individual attention. Tie thorouzh grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Publi: Indian Pupils received in full charge. 





Huudreds of references.— Prin ipal, aie ATER, 4.4., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE — —Highly recommended HOME. 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRES. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shinston-on-Stour, and 

other ladies.—For Semen apply to Miles. HETSs. 











\ ADAME AUBERT INTRODU! “ES ENGLISH and 
Bk FOREIGN RESIDENT and DAILY GOVERNESSES, VISITING 
TEACHERS, COMPANIONS for HOME and ABROAD. Prospectuses of 
FINISHING and PREPARATORY SC a forwarded gratis to Parents and 
Guaidians. HCLIDAY Engrgements required.—141 Regent Street, W. 





——._ 
UX IVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOU TH WALES AND 
(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE.UNIVERSITY OF WALES) 


The Council INVITES APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Applications and testimonials should be sent 
on or before TUESDAY, April 25th, 1899. to the undersigned, from whom further 


particulars may be obtained. 
University College, Cardiff, J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 
Secretary : and Registrar, 


February 16th, 1899. 
: Cetera COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 


MON MOU TIISHIRE. 





(A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF TH! THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES) 


The Council INVITES APPLICATIONS for a LECTURESHIP in POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, tenable for three years at a salary of £150. The Lecturer will also ba 
required to give as ince in the Department of Philosophy. 

Applications and testimonials should be sent on or before TUESDAY, A "dy 25th, 
1899, to the undersigned, from whom en rticulars may be obtained 

University College, Cardiff, AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A. 

March 2nd, 1899. Secretary and Registrar, 


| cer ANCE, — EDUC ATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 

GLRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home life and eye’ ~ care and comfort. Terins tor Pension and Frene h 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthiv. Unexceptionable references given and required, 
— Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 














{YDENHAM.—CANTAB, good Chase Honours, having 
taken over Prep. School near C rvs stal Palace, is PREPARED to RECEIVY 
GENTLEMEN'S SONS as BOARDERS. Individual attention; thorough 
grounding. French on Gouin System. Carpenter's shop, Drilling, Cricket, é&c— 
For Prospectus, &¢., apply J. A. FOSTER, M.A., West Hill school, Sydenham, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public schools. Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for children under & Drilling, gymnastics. LENT TERM 
BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th. 


ge SOM COLLEGE—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next, and FIVE given in the sc hool. Many 
valuable Scholi airships on leaving to the Hospitals and Univer: NEW 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class.—Apply 
the BURSAR : 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resideut Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge).—For p: irtic wars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


T. LEONARDS—“CR ANTOCK, > 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.—First-class BOARD aud KE SIDENC ’.—Newly furnished ; sea 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. cauitary certiticate—Mr. aud Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. ietoeinann 

ESTMIN STER SC ‘HOOL. —An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JULY 11th, 12th, and 13th, to fill up not less than 

FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and two EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 

— letter to the HUAD-MAsTL&, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westinineter. 


ON MOU TH HIG H § sc HOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
WW modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of Er < and Foreig: “ty Mistresses. Seholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care ot the ead-Mistiress, Miss LUCKES. 




















































r Ww ITION in FR ANC E.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, has VACANCIES in his PRIVATE HOUSE 
for ONE or TWO YOU be ENGLIs sIMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest reterences.—Address, 2 Avenues St. Maur, Lille, France; or 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lineuster Piace, Strand. 


HE HEAD-MASTE R of SECONDARY SCHOOL 
under control of one of Cit Companies wishes to RECKIVE ONE or [WoO 
BUARDERS in his own house ndid situation in healthy sub arb, good playin B 
fields. Prey wation for Coui or Proiessivnal Lite. —Addre P. B.,” care 
Patou’s, 143 Cannon Street, padi n. 




















et T. GEORGE'S TRAINING COLLEGE, EDINBURC GH, 
b for LADIES who intend to become 
TEACHERS in SECONDARY or HIGIL SCHOOLS, or 

ES in PRIVATE FAMILIES.—Report, prospectus, Pi from 
Miss WALKER, Principa!, 3 Meiviile Street, Ludinburg 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
S School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Tripos ¢ apnehigs . 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. didgwick, pry ‘Siugwic k, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


St HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—SCHOOL for the 
Ke DAU GHTERS ‘of GENTLEME N. —!L a Miss WINGATE (Girton 
College, Cambridge) and Miss POTTE! R ed by a thoroughly effcient staff of 
Proi <sore and Resident Mistresses.—Irozpe coun on application. 


Q HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—An 
KS EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 en 
June 2ith—Further information from Head-master, Rey. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 


ELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS.— 

Careful individual attention and encouragement ; thorough preparation for 

ic Schools and Royal Navy; schoo! premises in a healthy and pleasant 

ituation, on high ground: er et tennis, football, eveling. Moderate fees.— 
1G ad-master, HUGH LUPTON Melbourn School, near Royston, Herts. 





GOVERN 






























EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 


N.AW.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 


built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention ‘to healt 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon, 
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——_—_— 
uySs HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and STUDENTS then 
the RING will be ELIGIBLE to COMPETE for ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
ENTER q the combined value of £410 in the following September, as well as for 
SHIP merous Medals, Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period of 
the ? 
studentship. 
The Hospital con 
ade as rapidly as possi? 
po by reopening the w 
~ ee cintments tenable by Students have recently been increased by more 
Ri g year, chiefly by the addition of Clerkships aud Dresserships in the 
ae ertiients of Ophthalmology, Gynxcolozy, and Otology. a 
aero augmedit the teaching of special subjects Rezistrars and Tutors have been 
aT ointed in the Ophthalmic and Obstetric departinents. — 
Pl Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge, and the 
at of Resident Appointments are provided with board and lodging. : 
borne College accommodates 60 Students under the supervision cf a Resident 
‘ard 


" ental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. 
Sngiand. hae , , 

E : Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. ’ ’ ; 
4 Handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession will 
ne forwarded on application. i ; 

as Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, course 
of study advised, regulations for residents in the College, &c., apply, personally or 
py letter, to the DEAN, Guy's Hopital, London Bridge, S.E. 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


PADDINGTON, W. 

The New School Buildings and Laboratories, begun in the Midsummer Vacation 

of last year, were Completed by the Middle of the Winter Session. 
“ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 

One of £144, Two of £78 15s., One of £52 10s., Two of £57 Los. (these two open 
to Students from Oxford and Cambridge), will be awarded by Examination on 
September 20th and 21st. bg se 

The RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE is at present at 33 and 35 W estbourne Terrace, 
W. students reecived at a charge of £75 tor the academic year. 

The New Out-Patient Department is now open. ai 

The Scuool Secretary will forward the Prospectus on application. 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist. 

STUDENTS ENTERING THEN are ELIGIBLE— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in September and October. 
Sel ‘ships and prizes are offered annually, ; 

Special arrangements are made to meet the requirements of Students entering 
in the Summer Sersion. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession 

Enlargement of the College.— Th? new laboratories and Class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., are now 
open. 

7 wr prospectus and full particulars apply to 

Mile Eud, E. 





tains accommodation for 695 beds, and arrangements are being 
ossible to place the entire number at the service of the sick 
ards that have been closed for want of funds for the 












THE SUMMER SESSION BEGINS ON MAY Ist. 











to COMPETE for the 
Twenty-seven 





MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
iy 


‘SION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1599. 
within the Hospital walls, subject to the 







The SUMMER ; 
lents can reside in the College 





ate regulations. 
The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
agzregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

pecial Classes for the London University Examinations for the F.R.C.S. and for 
other higher examinations. 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped, recreation-ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, B.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with fuil 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢.. ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd.. 8 Laneaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, *‘lriform, Loudon.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard ). 





ADVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 





P SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxferd and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 


Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patror—W.R.H. TUE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 

: President~LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidenis—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 

W. E. H. LECKY, N.P., D.C.L. 
Tiustecs—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUF tight Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., MLP., Right Hon. EAKL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room Gpen from Ten till Ffait-past Six, CATALOGUE, Firru Epirios, 
2 vols. royal Svo, price 21s. : to Mem! 5 

( 


T. HAGB 
















, 163. 
iG WRIGHT, 


Secretary and Librarian. 








The SPECTATOR is on sale reqularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM 's, £83 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.8.A.: Messrs. BRENTANO'S, Uvion Square, New York, U.S A.; 
THE SuBscrIpTION NEWws Company, 47 Dey Street, New Yurb. 
Clark U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Tivoli, Paris ; THe HAROLD A. WILson CoMPAny, LTD., 
35 King Strect West, Zoronte, Canada; Tat ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEPGT, Cairo and Port Said; GoRDON AND GOTCH. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, Christehurch ; HH, 
BAILLIg AND CoMPANY, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Avck- 
land ; W.C. RigBy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GoTcH, Cape Lnwn, 


—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


and oY? . 
ann ¢f@ Streat, 


Ch icaq?, 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY for = eae 4 ne — 
weekly exchange of beaka at the houses _N.B. — Two = _Three Friends ey 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS © 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Producers and Publishers of Permanent Photographie 
Reproductions of Famous Works of Art. 


ETCHINGS BY REMBRANDT. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY have the pleasure to announce the publication of a 
Series of Copies of Etchings by Rembrandt, selected from the Collection at present 
exhibited in the Departinent of Prints and Drawings of the British Museum. 

The Reproductions are made to exact size by the Company's “ Autogravure” 
method ot Photographic Engraving, and no pains have been spared to render 
them worthy copies of the originals. 

Special! attention has been given to the paper employed, and also to the tone of 
ink in which the prints are made. 

It is believed tnese reproductions represent the latest advances in the art of 
Photographic Engraving, and the Company confidently invites a critical com- 
parison of the results with the originals. 

For the convenience of Collectors and others, the copies are printed on a uniform 
size of paper, 134 in. by lv} in., and are thus suitable for the portfolio, or for 
binding in book form. 





A List of the Plates, with Prices, will be sent post-free on application. 


HE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, Now Ready. New Edition of 
i60 pages and Appendix. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Llock Illustrations. For convenience of 
reference the Publications are arranged alphabetically under Artists’ names. 
Post-tree, ls. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A.Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, Lonpon. Code: UNICODE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES — 

Please state wants. We will send tree on application a CATALOGUE of 

some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market : and we have 

always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries—THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 





QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


FROM LONDON To 
We ae NORTH CAPE, SPITZBERGEN, ICELAND, and the BALTIC, 
p by their Steamships,—LUSITANIA, 3.912 tons register, 4,000 h.p. ; 
and OPHIR, 6,910 tons register, 10,000 h.p- 
For NORWAY FIORDS & NORTH CAPE (for Midnight Sun), June 13th—July 10th. 
For sOUTHEKN NORWAY, June 24th to July 8th. 
For NORWAY, sPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
ICELAND, July 14th to August 12th. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, July 29th to August 14th. 
For COPENHAGEN, “TOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, 
&e.. August 18th to September 15th. 
Cuisine String Band, &e. 
and CO. d Head Offices, 
SON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For passage, apply to the latter firm, at 6 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Brauch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 











Y Re 
Managers } ane 








*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


The “ Allenburys’’’ Malted 
Food. 


5/*, and 10/= tins, 


**It is excellent in quality and 


flavour.” 
~The Lanect. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


On April 12th.—Crown 8vo. fs. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 


Author of “ Pazes from the Diy-Book of Rethia Hartacre,” €c.; 


Sir sealed POLLOCK, Bart. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WM. MUIR'S “ CALIPHATE.” 
With Maps, THIRD EDITION, demy 8vo, 1és. 


THE CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, 


and Fall. By Sir WILLIAM Muir, K.C.S.1., LL.D., &e., Author of “The Life 
of Mahomet,” “ The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty,” &c. 


and 


SHAKESPEARE’ S HAND- 


WRITING. Facsimiles of the Five Authentic Autograph Signatures of the 
Poet. Extracted from SIDNEY LEE’s “ Life of William Shakespeare.” Crown 
&vo, price Sixpence. 


New Six~Shilling Novels. 


On April 12th.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 


THE BLACK DOUGLAS. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 


Author of “Cleg Kelly,” “The Red Axe,” &c. 





A MODERN MERCENARY. 


By K. and HESKETH PRICHARD (E. and H. Heron), Authors of “ Tammer’s 
Duel,” &c. 
Spectator.—‘“ The plot is fresh, the intrigue ingenious, the portraiture vivid, 


and the treatment unhackneyed....4 Altogether this is a flerce and vivid romance.” 





GOD’S GREETING. 


GARRETT LEIGH. 


By Joun 


[On April 10th. 


15 Waterloo Place, S ad 


SMITH, TADES, 4 & CO., 


London : 


, AGENC’ NCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
een 


OOKS. — WL ATC H. \RDS, " Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, ange’ and Catalogued. 

‘All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders pronmptly executed. Usual eash discounts. 


ARE AND OUT- OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
) nowatter what the subject 


Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED, at 














s atlixed :—Symondss “It iian Literature,” 1881, 21s. ; Freeman's * Hist. 
* 35s.: Badminton “ Hunting,” L.P., £10; * Heptalogia,” 1880, 20s.; * Old 
* 1878, 40s. : * Alice in Wonderland,” 1866, 40. : *Keramic Gallery,’ 1872, 40s. 





” 1864, $3.—BAKER’S GREAT 


+ stu lio,” Vols. I, IL, and TIL, 2vs. ; 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street 


Moore's * Alps, 
, Birmingham. 





The Simple Construction of 


THE BLICK[S TYPEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and with 
less effort than can be accomplished on avy other machine. Its sim- 
plicity also makes it both cheap and durable. Send for List No. 167. 


WRITING ALWAYS VISIBLE. 
£7 10s. net cash. 


THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 
HEAD OFFICE—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


London Agents—T. TURNER, Limited,44 WOLBROR ee 
wand THONAS DIXON, 195 GEFORD STRELT, 


PRUpeNtiAaL ASSU R ANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC, 
FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTZD FUNDS £35,000,000 





Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
post on Friday, 


ry seer 


Ye ensure ins 


Office 


wt later tham the tirst 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


New and Cheaper Edition in One Volume, 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 


A Memoir. By his SON, 
With Portrait ass Illustrations, in 1 vol. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


ree a 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: the 


Astronomer Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp Fitz. 
GERALD. Pott 8vo, 2s. 64. net. [Golden Tre asury Series, 
LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

ONE OF THE GRENVILLES. 

Author of “ The Marplot.” 

SPEAKER —*“A geod story, excellently told....From first to last there jg 
hardly a page in the book whi th the reader would w illingly skip....We expected 


much from him after his admirable storv of ‘The Marplot.” Our expec tations are 
more than fulfilled by ‘ One of the Grenvilles.’” 


OFF THE HIGH ROAD: the Story of a Summer. 
By ELEanar C. Pricz, Auther of * Young Denys,” * In the Lion’s Mouth,” &e. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* At once ingenious, symmetrical, and entertaining 
...»Mss Price's fascinating romance.” 


THE TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING. 
UOWIS. 

a exceeding!y 
enjoyable. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
Vols. I.-V. Now Ready, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net each. 


PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEW WORLD. 
THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA IN THE 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


LA SALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT 
WEST. 


THE OLD REGIME IN CANADA. 
COUNT FRONTENAC AND NEW FRANCE UNDER 


LOUIS XIV. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 








By S. R. Lysacur, 


By Crcn, 


well-written, pleasant volume....Entirely 














Price 1s. CONTENTs of No. 461, for APRIL, 1899. 
1THr GAME AND THE. CANDLE.| 6. LONDON DOCTORS AND THEIR Work 
By RHODA BROUGHTON.|] 7. Tuk BARLIER LETTERS OF HORACE 


WALPOLE. 
NoruinGe To Lose. 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
Yovne Aprit. By EGERTON 
CASTLE. Chaps. 26-29. 


Chaps. 10-12. 
2. IN VIENNA IN THE MAD YEAR OF 48, | & 
3. WAITING. 9. 
$. ALEXANDER POUSHKIN. 10. 
5. THE SiLOWMAN,. 


MACMILLAN and CO. Limited, London. 


NOEL (HON. RODEN).—Selected Poems, 


from the Works of the Hon, RODEN Noeu. With a Biographical and Critical 
Essay by PERCY ADDLESUAW. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“The chief value of this volume is. of course, the examples it presents of Noel’s 
poems. They are very fine. But the volume has an additional charm in Mr. 
Addleshaw’s admirable biographical sketch, and the two beautiul portraits, which 
enable one much better to uuderstand the noble nature of the poet.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 

“The exaltation of enthusiasm, which distinguishes Goethe, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, appears rarely in their contemporaries and successors. Only perhaps in 
Roden Noel does the cult of nature rise to the fervour point of philosophical and 
religious inspiration....No one will deny the fact that literature in our 
age is penctrated through and through with a sympathy for nature which 
we do not find in the literature of the last century, and which culminates in the 
poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Roden Noel.”"—J. A. SYMONDs (ia Essay on 
“Landscape,” from Essays Speculative and Suagestire, Vol. IL) 

“He is clearly as natural in his utterance as a moderi poet can be. He has 
eouething of Brron’s impatience of technical restraint, something of his fervent 
flow of words. We has already won a deserved place among the few who write 
verse to express emotion stirred by the sufferings of man, and the terrible riddle of 
his destiny....Jfe has words to say and they are words of cheer.”’--CosMO MONE- 
HOUSE. in the Academy. 

“Vous sentez tendrement Ja nature et vous la rendez d’une mani¢re bien vive.” 

—SAINTE BEUVE. 




















London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1899. PRICE 2s. 6D. 





CONTENTS. 
1. EPIsOpES OF THF MonTmH. 
2. THE EsTaBLisnteD Cucren. By Lord Hugh Cecil, MP. 
3. A DISEASE IN IMPERIAL Finance. By Hon. George Peel. 
4. THE BALrocn LEGreNnD. By A Conservative M.P. 
5. SOME HINTs TO YOUNG BoOWLERs. By Gilbert L. Jessop. 
6. THE War CORRESPONDENT AT Bay. By Admiral Maxse. 
7. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. LBy A. Maurice Low. 
& KING ALFRED. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
9 ANARCHY IN UGANDA. By E. H. Thraston. 


10. Mk. COLERIDGE’S ATTACK — By Professor Schiifer. 

11. DrorMORE. By Hon. Mrs. R. Cavendish Boyle (* E. V. B.”) 
12 GeNERAT DE LoiwpErrre? By F. C. Conybeare. 

13 GREATER BkIraly. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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GOOD READING!!! 





MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S SPRING BOOKS. 





ee 
A DUET. A DUET. 
A DUET. A DUET. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


S 
Le 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


DAILY NEWS says:~* We thank Mr. Conan 
Doyle for his charming little volume, and say Jfare- 
well—with extreme regret—both to the suburban villa, 
and to Mr., Mis., and Master Crosse.” 











“THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR.” 





No.5 JOHN STREET. 
By RICHARD WHITEING. 
6s. 

“THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR.” 
NO. 5 JOHN STREET. 
By RICHARD WEITEING. 
6s. 

“THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR.” 
NO. 5 JOHN STREST. 
By RICHARD WHITEING. 
6s. 

Three Editions sold out within three weeks. 


Fourth Edition ready. Fifth Edition in the 
Press. 


DAILY NEWS says:—“This book shows at least 
two qualities which are not often found in the fiction 
of the day. One is strength of stvle—a style that is 
terse, unaffected, and luminous. The other is depth 
of feeling. Here, one feels, as Carlyle said of his 
‘French Kevolution,’ is a book that comes direct and 
flaming from the heart of a living man....a book of 
observation, of character-drawing, and of satire; but 
also, as will be seen, a book with a message.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ One of the cleverest, 
surest pieces ot work which has appeared this year.... 
What Mr. Richard Whiteing will do hereafter no one 
will venture to prophesy. Sufficient unto the day is 
the good thereot. It is much to be able to say of him, 
as one assuredly can, that he has written one of the 
most strikingly successful, and also one of the cleverest, 
pieces of work which have appeared for many months 
past.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says:—“ No compliment 
could well be too high for so remarkable a social study, 
with its keen satire, true feeling, and vigorous expres- 
sive style.” 

STANDARD says :—‘“ For sheer vigour of state- 
ment, almost staggering in its reality, it would be 
hard to beat. Moreover....it is human and clean.... 
unquestionably the best novel that has been published 
this year.” 








THE NEW AMERICAN HUMOURIST. 


Over 40,000 copies have been sold of this 
book in America within six weeks from day 
of publication. 


Feap. Svo. 2s, 
MR. DOOLEY : 
In Peace and War. 


Three Editions sold out. FOURTH EDITION 


READY. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—“This excellent 
little book....is brimful of genuine wit, which sparkles 
in every line.” 


SPECTATOR sayvs:—“* America now owns a 
hu:wourist who wields the shafts of ridicule with as 
unerring an aim as Artemus Ward.” 

ST. JAMESS GAZETTE says :—“ Utterances on 
divers subjects not unworthy to rank beside those of 
Mr. Weller Senior.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CRUISE OF THE 
CACHALOT.” 


IDYLLS OF THE SEA. 
By F. T. BULLEN. 
Gs. 


Second Edition in the Press. 


DAILY MAIL says:—“A fresh sea-breeze blows 
through the whole book, and entertainment and in- 
struction are delightfully blended.” 

SCOTSMAN :—" The idylls have a real savour 
of the brine, bring the sea, and the sailor, and 
great and small mousters of the deep wonderfully 
near to the reader.” 

THE MORNING says :—“ Some of the brightest 
and most natural things ever written about the sea.” 
















BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YELLOW DANGER.” 
With 8 Illustrations by A. J. Pearse. 


CONTRABAND | 
OF WAR. 


By M. P. SHIEL. 
6s. 


| story which carries the reader along with it.” 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—“ From cover to 
cover ‘Contraband of War’ is the cutest, smartest 
book possible... .: 2S eXtraordinary a plot as recent 
fiction has known.” 

SCOTS MAN says :—“It is a book which any one 
witha likinz for excitement is sure to enjoy. The 
eharacters are adwirably drawn; the incidents of the 
war are clearly manipulated....and, generally, it is a 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAKES AND ALE.” | 
THE FLOWING BOWL 
A Treatise on Drinks of All Kinds and of 
AY Periods. 
By EDMUND SPENCER 


(* Nathaniel Gubbins”). 


GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ Every club butler 
should have a copy of this amusing and instructive 
little book, and so, too, should each restaurateur.” 


REFEREE says :—“ As stimulating as any one of 
the manifold agents for satistying—or excusing—a 
thirst mentioned in a book in which there is, trom end 
to end, not a dry page.” 








5s. 
THE EFFECTS. 
OF THE 





FACTORY SYSTEM 
e 
By ALLEN CLARK. 
Teap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

A study of the effects, physical, mental, and moral, 
of the factory system on men, women, and children, 
with special chapters on the half-time system and the | 
treatment of children in cotton and woollen } 
Also an analysis of a manufacturing town, and the | 
houses, education, recreation, &¢., of factory opera- 
tives. It is the first book ever published which deals 
With the effects of the factory system. 


77 


SUN says :—“ A valuable contribution to industrial 





WILSTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—* A book which 
no student of modern problens siivuld overlook.” 








MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S 
_ SPRING BOOKS. 
READY IN APRIL, MAY, & JUNE. 





Demy 8vo, with numerous Maps, 25s. 


RUSSIA IN ASIA. A 


Record in Growth of Empire and a 
Study of the Ethics of Russian Policy. 
By ALEXIS KravssE, Author of “ China 
in Decay.” 


Crown Svo, 6s. 
THE 
FUMAN MACHINE. An 


Inquiry into the Divinity of Human 
Faculty in its Bearings upon Social Life, 
Religion, Education, and Politics. By 
J. F. NISBET, Author of “ The Insanity 
of Genius.” 


Large crown Svo, with 2 Portraits, 7s. 6d. 


FRANCESCO CRISPI, 


Insurgent, Exile, Revelutionist, and 
Statesman. By W. J. STILLMAN. 


Crown Svo, fis. 
With Coloured Frontispicee and Cover 
designed by William Nicholson. 


THE 
HOOLIGAN NIGHTS. 


Being the Life and Opinions of a Young 
and Unrepentant Criminal, Presented by 
Himself, and Set Forth by CLARENCE 
Rook. 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The PARSON’S HAND- 
BOOK. With an Introductory Essay 
on Conformity to the Church of Eng- 
land. By Rev. PERcy DEARMER. 


Syo, 5s. net. 
With 4 Illustrations which have been cut on 
Wood by Miss Clemence Housman, and 
Cover designed by Laurence Housman. 


THE LITTLE LAND. 
With Songs from its Four Rivers. By 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “AUNT JUDITH'S 
ISLAND,” “THE CURSE OF INTELLECT.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MORGAN HAILSHAM, 


or, A Curious Month. By =F. €. 
CONSTABLE. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s, net. 

THE GPEN ROAD. 
Book for the Wayside. 

SECTIONS :—Farewell to Winter and the 
Town—The Invitation to the Koad—The 
Leauty of the Earth—Dirds, Blossoms, 
and Trees—Garden and Orchard—With 
Thoughts of Love—Music beneath a 
Branch—The Sea and Stars—The Easy 
Philosopher—At Ease in an Inn—Simple 
Hearts—The City’s Call. 


A 


Small crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
With Cover designed by Lewis Baumer. 


DINNERS & DINERS. 


Where aud How to Dine in London. 
With the Special Recipes of the Chief 
Chefs at the Restaurants. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel NEWNHAM-DAVIS. 





GRANT RICHARDS, 9g Henri tta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MAX PEMBERTON’S New Novel entitled THE 
GARDEN OF SWORDS, a Story 
of the Siege of Strasburg, will be published 
on Wednesday next, April 12th, price 6s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE:; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—sSee the Times, July 15th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medica! Times, January 12th, 1866 :—*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS PROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUrACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 


MEDOC. | - 4,000,000 


VIN ORDINAIRE Per Down | HAVE NOW BEEN PAID IN RESPECT OF 








Bots. }-Bots. RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
a Leen ba an a ALL ACCIDENTS, 
lig nnei Vine. 16 quality 
we this shan will os found oan il to 14s, WORKMEN’S ACCIDENTS, 
wine usually sold at much higher FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 


prices. RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 
ST. ESTEPHE 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in A. VIAN, Secretary. 
hottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
cold at higher prices. The apprecia 
tion this wine meets with from the 


8s. 





MWMHE UNION of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


BANK 





constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s.6d. | " ce Pe 3 
customers it procures us in London | Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- . ae ——- i 
ditional confidence in submitting | Paid-up Capital iG Reasearch Slaven pratnie £1,500,000 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux Reserve Fund Lt eeeeeee i 750,000 
wine. Reserve Liability of Proprie 3,000,000 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deltrered Carriage | erTeRs of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 


Paid toany Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tel) us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. | 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


| are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
| Colonics of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
| Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which way be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
| 17 Cornhiil, London, E.C. 
eS | 
SECOND EDITION, with | 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligeuce, Reason- 
ing Power, Affection, and Sympathy | 
of Dogs, selected from the Correspon- 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
| SOUTHAMPTON BLDGSs., Chancery Lane, London. 
| INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF VER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand 
TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
post-free. 
. FRANCIS RAVENsCROIT, Manager. 





HNIX FIRE OFFICE, 









dence columns of the Spectator. With 19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
an Introduction by J. ST. LOE) : wen ae peg 1782. 
c - wae i sOWES urrent hates. 
STRACHEY. | Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
| Assured free of all Liability. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 5s, | Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied 
| W. C. MACDONALD, ¢ Joint 


F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





An amusing book, which is certain to find a wel- | 
e. Standard, 


-EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa, on being eubjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* Cocouine,” 

| a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
- ga needed energy without —_ pam = ype 
SS, ny } | Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it o 
STEEL PENS. | your tradesman, a tin will be sent post-free for nine 
| stamps.—JAMES EPPS and CO., Limited, Homco- 


wo 
«A very interesting series."— Times. 


“ The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 








GOLD MEDAL. | pathic Chemists, London. 


PARIS, 1878. 


names 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

Tne ExGiisd CHorcH UNION DEcLARATiIon 

the Rer. Canon Gore. TION. By 
TRADE PROSPERITY AND GOVERN 

By A. J. Wilson. (MENT Waste, 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM. By Clement K 
THE OLD-AGE PENSION MOVEMENT. : 

asd. 
SERVANTS AND SERVED. By thé late Mrs. ¥, 

Scame’ Esuseader- elaaranciaranes oes awels, 
THE LONDON GOVERNMENT BILL. B cr 

Collins, L.C.C. y De. W. 3, 
TNE WELSH “CORNICE.” By Joseph Pennell 
THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. By a Turkish Official 
Tuc POETRY OF SANTA TERESA AND SAN JUAN p 

LA Cruz. By Artbur Symons. a 
INDIAN CURRENCY. By H. Dunning MacLeod 
GARIBALDIANS AND THE VATICAN. By Prince Bals 


dassare Odescalchi. 

THE —— OY THE Boby. By Woods Hutchiy 
son, M.D. sali 

BrRiTIsH NORTH BORNEO. By Sir John Ja 

Tue InisH UNIVERSITY QUgEsTion, By Gores 
Salmon, D.D., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. ~ 


London: IsBISTER & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, Wc, 


THE PARIS MAGAZINE, 


APRIL, 1899. 
Price Sixpence. CONTENTS. Prix 50Centimes, 
FRONTISPIECE : YVETYEGUILBERT : ANIMPRESSIOX 
By H. de Toulouse Lautrec. i 
— OF DAGO: SERIAL STORY. By Maurug 
Jokai. 
HOLY WEEK IN PaRIs. By Augusta Latouche. 
FRENCH LITERATURE AND ART: SOME VIEWS AND 
REVIEWS. By Ralph Derechef. 
“Crs DAMES”: COMPLETESTORY. By Edouard Rod, 
THE — OF FRANCO-SCOTTICISM. By Robert 
Aitken. 
My LADY’s BEAUTY: PoEM. By Lisa Wilson. 
FRENCH THEATRICAL NOTES. By F. Guillaume. 
A Book OF THE MONTH: “DANTON.” By J. Manson, 
APRIL: POEM. By J. J. Bell. 
CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. By T. H. Foxe, 
A TEMPLE OF CHESS. By Robert B. Douglas. 
PARIS Fasmions. By “Sholta.” 
FAME AND AN ANTIDOTE: COMPLETE SToRY. By 
Jean Rameau. 
KIPLING 4 LA FRANGAISE. By Ashton Gratton. 
London : 
SANDs and Co., 12 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
Paris: CLARKE and Co., 225 Rue Saint Honoré, 


Shorter, 
Y Vaughan 











CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Ancedotes 
of Horses, Donkeys, &e. 





With Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘Dog Storics.” 
THC GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* An atirac- 
tive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a bright little 
collection, abounding in racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E-¢. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 






OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GULNEAS. 
Ma as ceeacecedesseemened £1010 0 
ene 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6 
Narrow Column .....c.seeeees 310 9 
BEsIE-COMGGE occ cccsedecceesace 115 0 
Quarter-ColumD ..........ceee 017 6 

COMPANIES. 

Cates PEGG: ov'cscccesncssees £1414 0 
Tnside Page ...ccccoccccceces - 13123 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s. ; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
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yESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWO MEN O’ MENDIP. 


By WALTER RAYMOND, 
Author of P= Geaakinianas Upceott’s Daughter,” &c. 

“We cannot praise too highly this powerful and original novel. 

hat Mr. Raymond has given us.”—Dritish Weekly. 

Mr. Raymond has written some charming stories before, but he has never done 
anything one-half so good as this.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“In its way this tragic idyll is a perfect piece of work. It follows the course of 
alittle lie to a great disaster without confusion or excess of detail, and softens an 
eect which might easily have been overharsh and grim by charming sketches of 

jandseape and touches of persia — Academy. 

“There are no jarring notes, no strained pathos in this simple story of a father, 
doomed by the inexorable se of fate to be the executioner of his dearly loved 
and only daughter.”—<pectator. 

“It is Mr. Raymond's fine and delicate restraint, his suggestive style, where there 
mark him as a craftsman of no common order.” 

—Bookman. 


It is the best 


{s never a word too muc h, that 


“ Walter Raymond, who has been styled the Somersetshire Barrie, has shown in 
{t the touch of a master hand of fiction.”— Western Daily Press (Bristol). 





Crown 8vo, és. 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE: 


A Seven Weeks’ Story. 
By Mrs. 
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THE LIFE OF THE EDITOR OF “ THE GOLDEN TREASURY.” 


FRANCIS TURNER 
PALGRAVE: 


His Journals, —, amare of His Life. 
By GWENLLI IF. PALGRAVE. 
h Portrait a in istration, Svo, 10s, 6d. 
y voluines oi lilv biographies with which the press teems 
kable for the admirable taste with which it has been edited.” 
Dil 
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uy Ve u's. 
“Miss Palgrav 





“ Miss Palgrave has carried out her task with admirable taste. Ks 
Palgrave to nuinan of veimarkable attainments in many respects, and of 
asingularly teuder aud beautiful character.” — Westminster Gazetle. 


LIFE OF DANTON. 
By A. H. BEESLY. 
With Portraits of Danton, his Mother, and an I!lustration of the Home of his 
Faunily at Arcis. 8Vvo, 12s. 6d. 


e her 













“Mr. Bresiy’s book is an able performance.”—Scotsiman. 
“The bo e Gives us all that we want and never wanders 
too far inte ) zoneral histe orv.’— Manchester Guardian, 

“Mr. Beesly’s work is one of the most valuable contributions to the history of 
the French Re evo tion that Las yet appeared trom au English pen....A4 work 
of independer nent; at the same time an absolutely impartial survey of a 
most cow} lex > rived. +-Daily News 











NEW NOVEL OF AFRICAN LIVE BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


SWALLOW: 


A Tale of the Great Trek. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Maurice Greiffeniagen. 


Crown 8y 


0, 6s. 





*Mr. Rider Haggard, for purposes of romance, is on his 
Tn *Swallow* he has come appreciably pear to rep 
Solomon's Mines. "—~ Saturday Review. 
yo “pecial groove of tiction whic! 1 Mr. Rider Haggard he as 

» his own, he has few equals aud no superior. 
reu of a large r growth, will delight in the glimpse ¢ 
this tale affords thea.” —Morniny Post. 


THE HEART OF DENISE, 


And other Stories. 
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By 8S. LEVETT - YEATS, 
Author of “The Chev: _ ha ag &c. With Frontispiece by Seymour 
teas, R.A. Crown svo, 6s. 


“No novelist of our time gives us more brilliant studies of old French life.” 
—British Weekly 
“Mr. S. congratulated upou his lates 
contr ia a 


Levett-Yeats is to be most heartily 
ibution to the fiction of the day.”—Dai'y Te! 


Svo, sewed, i net. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: 


A Letter to the Bishop of Winchester. 
By Vis scount HA. HALIF AX, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Lond Leaedehe New York, and Bombay. 








GAY AND BIRD’S LIST. 


SAPAN. 


Scholars, and Thinkers of Japan, and 
Translated and Edited by Captain 





Written by the leading Statesmen, 
sumptnously Nlustrated by Japaneses Artists. 
I’. BRINKLEY. 

Size of Work 16in. by 124in. 382 pp. of Text with 200 Illustrations in the Text. 
60 Full-pages Plates, 45 of which are Coloured by Hand by Japanese Artists. 

Ordinary Edition in 15 Sections, £7 17s. 6d. 

Edition de Luxe, in 10 vols. , with extra Illustrations, and all Coloured by Hand, 
£30 net. 





*.* Send for detailed Prospectus. 





THE DAINTIEST LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHED FOR YEARS. 
THE BIBELOTS. 
A SERIES OF REPRINTS FOR THE BOOK-LOVER. 


Vol. IT. just poem eg 2s. 6d. net 
Size 5in. by 24 in., bound in calf, gilt elges. 


HERRICK’S WOMEN, LOVE, & FLOWERS 


Uniform with Vol. I. COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TAL R. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. — “One of the prettiest sets of bookiets which has 
tly exhibited the taste and skill of modern publishers....Very fascinating. 
.. Altogether charming.” 
“Norict y.—Either of these volumes will be sent to any address on approval 
if you are unable to see it at your local Bookseller's 








NOW READY, 6s. 
SELMA LAGERLOPF'S 


THE MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST. 
Translated by P. B. FLACH. 

September, 1898.--“The result is a masterpiece of the 
highest order, a chef-d' @uvre which places the young author in the front rank of 
the literary arti ists of her day. Chis is high praise, no doubt, but the its of 
* Antekrist i are so superlative that : ser eulogy would be inadequate ; 
nay, I will go fu: ther and add that it is w sh in order to 
read this one astonishing book in th ar 2 
certainly is. All who hunger and thirst after “true poetr yu 
be satisticd. 


THE MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST. 


W. L. COURTNEY, in over a colin notice sin Daily Telegraph, April 5th, says :— 
« After a neglect of ma h writer, Selma Lazerlof, has suddenly 
made a conquest in oth van ler OWD..+.A book that is alike remurkable 
in its style, its language, and its thoughts.” 


THE MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST. 


Dd. ATLY CHRONICLE.—* Undoubtedly a masterpiece. It possesses in a very 
his iegree literary charm aud grace. It isa good book in ihe fullest sense of the 


THE MIRACLES OF ANTICHRIST. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A work of much power....It demands earnest attention.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


.| THE STORY OF GOSTA _ BERLING. 


SCOT. SAV. AN.—"Tiisa —_ of great — and engrossing interest, and proves 
the writer feof imag ive conception. It bears the stamp of 
the genuine art are “instinct with life and feeling. Deserves 
to tind many reade 

PALL MALL &. 1ZE1 7 


Recently published, SECOND EDITION in the press, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE DUKE’S SERVANTS. 


By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL, 

Author of “In the Days of King James.” 
and Charles I, introducing the Duke of 
Stage of the Period. 
Burchell is well up in the social and literary history of the 
1t wit ot his own.” 


is a highly successful romance of general interest 
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A Romance of the Time of James I. 

Buckingham and the 
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WORLD.—" A thoroughly 
pene tion.” 

PUNCH. —* & paint 


Just published, SECOND EDI’ TION, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER. 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR, 
SPECTATOR.--" 


Author of “On the Red Staircase.” 
The tv shows careful und intelligent study of the 
period, but it is skilfully constructed, well written, and thoroughly interesting.” 
SIXTH EDITION, 42nd Thousand, cloth gilt, 6s. 
PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN 
an 
Sc0i ‘LAND. 


ty Mrs. WIGGIN, 
MALL GAZETTE.—* Aire Wiggin las a fund of gen 


well written, humorous, and most readable 


taking, loving study of f the time.” 
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humour that is simply irresistible.’ 








‘ently published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


I AM THE KING. 


y SHEPPARD STEPHENS. 
LITERNATORE.—* A p ucefi written romauce, in which Richard the Liva 
Heart and the great Saladin himself are two of | the charac ters.” 


D EDITION now ready, crown Svo, cloth gil 


KING’S HENCHMAN: 


the Sixteenth Century. 
JOHNSON 
Nothing better has beon 
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A Chronicle of 
by WILLIAM HENRY 
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own 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


RONDO. 


By CYRIL NORMAN. 
SPECTATOR.— A novel which purports to throw a search- light on the inne 
life of the New York stage is not without topical interest.” 


London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NOW READY, PRICE TWELVE GUINEAS NET. 


In 2 vols., containing &30 pages, bound in buckram, bevelled boards, gilt top ; or to order, unbound tn two cloth boxes lettered, 


CODEX BEZAE CANTABRIGIENSIS. A Facsimile Edition of the Greek and Latin 


Manuscript of the Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, preserved in the Cambridge University Library and generally known as Codex Bezae or Codex D. 
M. Paul Dulardin, of Paris, whose name is a sufficient guarantee of excellence in any work he undertakes, has reproduce] the manuscript by the Process kn 
as heliogravure.” 1 is believed that this process has not yet been used for the reproduction entire of so large a volume. ome 


THE PARALLEL PSALTER. The Book of Psalms, containing the Prayer Book 


Version, the Authorised Version, and the Revised Version, in Parallel Columns. Demy 8ro, 2s. td. 


LONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME. The Greck Text, Edited after the Paris Manuscript, with 


Introduction, Translation, Facsimiles, and Four Appendices (Textual, Linguistic, Literary, and Bibliographical), by W. RHYS ROBERTS, M.4., Professor ot 
Greek in the University College of North Wales, Bangor. Demy 8vo, 9%. 


CAMBRIDGE COMPOSITIONS, GREEK AND LATIN. Edited, for the Syndics of the 


Press, by R. D. ARCHER HIND, M.A.,and R. D. HICKS, M.A., Fellows and Classical Lecturers of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8ro, 1%s. 

This volume is designed to meet the practical needs of teachers and students of classics. It coutaius a selection of some 250 English passages, taken for the most 
part from those set in college lecture rooms, with enough variety of strlé and subject to form a complete advanced course of composition. The tair copies, now for the 
first time published, have been carefully revised. Specimens of the less tamiliar lyric weires and more abstruse philosophical prose have been sparingly introduced, 
The list of contributors—inclnding, among others, the names of Professor Jebb, Dr. Jackson, Dr. Reid, Mr. W. E. Heitland, Processor Butcher, Dr. Verrall, Dr. Postgate, 
Mr. ©. W. Moule, Mr. J. E. Nixon, Mr. A. W. Spratt, Mr. Neil, Professor Tucker, Mr. Adam, Dr. R. & Conway, Mr. Wedd, Mr. Walter Headlam, Mr. G. A. Davies, Mr. 
E. E. Sikes, and the late Professor Goodhart—will, it is hoped, be taken as a pledge that a bigh standard of Scholarship bas been maintained. 


THE RESOURCES OF THE SEA, as Shown in the Scientific Experiments to Test the Effects 


of Trawling and of the Closure of Certain Areas of the Scottish Shores. By W.C. McINTOSH, M.D., LU.D., F.R.SS. L. and E., Professor of Natural History tn 
the University of St. Andrews, Director of the University Museum and of the Gatty Marlue Laboratory, and lately Member of the Fishery Board for Scotland, 
Demy 8vo, 1—248 pp., 32 Tables and 17 Plates, Jas. net. 


CASES ON INTERNATIONAL LAW DURING THE CHINO-JAPANESE WAR. By 


SSEUYE TAKAHASHI, Professor of Law in the Imperial Naval Staff College of Japan, Legal Adviser to the Admiral commanding the Japanese Squalron 
during the Chino-Japavese War, and Compiler of the Legal Portion of the Official History of the War. With a Pretace by Professor T. E. HOLLAND, DCL, 
and an Introduction by Professor J. WESTLAKE, QO.C., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 1953. 


RUSSIAN READER.—-LERMONTOF’S MODERN HERO. With Fnglish Translation and 


Biographical Sketch by IVAN NESTOR SCHNCURMANN, Author of “The Russian Manual and Aid to Russian Composition.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 8s. 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE: a Biographical Study. By M. E. Lownpes. Crown 8vo, ¢s, 


TIMES.—“‘ This modest volume, by Miss M. E Lowndes, is much the best book on Montaigne that exists ip English ; learned, intelligent, simply written, and not 
$00 long.” 


BOILEAU.—L’ART POETIQUE. LEdited,-with Introduction and Notes, by D. Nicnou Swimm, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. (Pitt Press Series. 
GUARDIAN.—* The book should be highly acceptable to adult students of French literature, the more especially as it is the first critical edition published in this 
country.” 








SUBJECT FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, DECEMBER, 1899. 


GOETHE, IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 


br KARL BRIUL, Litt.D., Ph.D. 3s. 6d. [Putt Press Serves. 





THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 
NEW VOLUME. 
KING RICHARD II. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, & Index, by A. W. Verity, M.A. 1/6. 


ATHEN.£UM.—* The Pitt Press Shakespeare can ¢tand in competition with any of the numerous editions of the sort now showered upon reviewers. This instance 
of it does credit to Mr. Verity, who is an excellent editor; be does not overdo the plulology, and adds an excellent glossary of difficult words.” 





CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERTES. 
Edited by G. W. PROTHER®, Litt.D.. Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
SCOTLAND. By P. Home Brows. M.A, LL.D., Author of “The Life of George Buchanan,” 
“The Life of John Enos,’ &c. 2vels. Vol. I. TO THE ACCESSION OF MARY STEWART. Crown §ve, with 7 Maps, 6s. (Vol. 1L. in the press. 
ACADEMY.—* A well-informed and vigorous sketch—the work ef a man ho knows his authorities” 


GLASGOW HERALD.-~* Far higher than an educational manual; marks inde*] a substantial advance in the method of writing Scottish history and a notadls 
development of Scottish scholarship. 


A HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF AFRICA BY ALIEN RACES. By Sir H. H. 
JOUNSTON, K.C.B., H.B.M. Consul at Tunis. Crown 8yo, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Among the multitude of popular books on Africa, there was recom for one which should give a concise account. of the successive attempts of 


alien races to colonise it. In this volume we have the desired, account, written by the most competent living authority. His ‘Colonization of Africa’ isa model of 
what a historical] summary and handbook should be. It is just the kind of book for readers who want to acquire a general idea of the ebb and flow between East and 
West in Africa, and of the relation of the European movement now in progress to movements in the past.” 


SPAIN, ITS GREATNESS AND DECAY, 1479-1788. By Major Martix Hume, With 
an Introduction by E. ARMSTRONG, M.A. Crown &vo, with Maps, ¢s. 
PALL. MALL GAZETTE.— Major Martin Hume is an acknowledged authority on Spanish history, and his latest work on his favourite subject will sustain, 
it wll not add to, his reputation as a painstaking historian.” 


THE UNION OF ITALY, 1815-1895. By W. J. Strimumay, L.H.D. (Concordia), late 
Correspo.dent to the Times in Rome, Author of “The Cretan Insurrection of 1864,” and of “ Herzegovina and the Late Uprising.” Crown Svo, with 4 Maps, €:. 
TIMES.—* Few men are better qualified by personal knowledge, by political sympathy, or by direct contact with events, than Mr. W. J. Stillman to write a history 

of modern Italy.” 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Laue. 











London: Printed by Love & WyM an (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Qneen Street. W.C.; and Published by JOHN BakER for the “SPECTATOR” (Limited) at 
their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Preciuct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April &th, 1899. 
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